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MRS. SIDDONS 


Is the eldest daughter of Mr. Roger Kemble, who married 
Miss Ward, daughter of Mr. Ward, the manager of an itine- 
rant company of comedians, which he afterwards resigned to 
his son-in-law. Miss Kemble’s first attempt was in a singing 
part; but she soon declined this line ; and turned her attention 
to tragedy. Being thwarted in her affections for Mr. Siddons, 
which she had conceived in early life, she quitted the stage, 
and lived about a year with Mrs. Greathead, of Guy’s-cliff, near 
Warwick; but at length resolved to unite herself to this gen- 
tleman; with whom she soon after joined an itinerant company 
of no great repute. 

Mrs. Siddons and husband, however, were fortunate enough 
some time after to be engaged by Mr. Younger to periurm at 
Liverpool, Birmingham, &c. with whom she remained a few 
years; and acquired, if not profit, so considerable a reputation 
as to obtain an engagement at Drury-lane theatre; where she 
performed Mrs. Strickland, Mrs. Epicene, in the Silent Woman, 
the Queen in Richard III. and similar characters ; but was still 
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considered a mere second-rate actress. Having unfortunately 
a character given her in an after-piece written by the editor of 
a newspaper, which had the ill-luck to be damned, the scurri- 
lous author devised every possible means of injuring her in the 
epinion of the public, and she left the stage of the metropolis 
for a time, but to return to it again with increased lustre. 

Mrs. Siddons now went to Bath, where she was observed to 
improve rapidly, and is said to have had the advice of Mr. 
Pratt, author of “ Sympathy,” &c. then a bookseller in that city. 
She attracted such general attention, that amateurs travelled to 
Bath on purpose to see her; and she had the honour of being 
patronized by the Duchess of Devonshire, and Mr. Whaley, the 
poet, whose admiration of her abilities was the means of intro- 
ducing her once more to the Drury-lane theatre. At quitting 
Bath, she spoke a farewell address, written by herself, in which 
she produced her three children as the three reasons of her 
leaving such generous patrons. 

Mrs. Siddons’ second appearance at Drury-lane was on the 
10th of October, 1782, in Jsabella, a character in which she 
most excels ; and she astonished the house by such a display of 
powers as had not been witnessed since the days of Garrick. 
The highest eulogium was bestowed upon her; and her fame 
soon spread throughout the kingdom ; the taste for tragedy 
revived; and Melpomene, who had been driven from the stage 
by the satire of Sheridin’s Critic, resumed her former conse- 
quence and station. The manager, asa testimony of his gra- 
titude, gave Mrs. Siddons an extra benefit, and increased her 
salary. 

Anxious that her relations might participate in her success, 
Mrs. Siddons introduced her sister, Miss F. Kemble, to perform 
Alicia to her own Jane Shore. The public expectation had 
been raised too high, and was somewhat disappointed. Miss 
Kemble remained but a few seasons on the stage, when she 
married Mr. Twiss, a literary gentieman, and retired. 

At Mrs. Siddons’ extra benefit, given her before Christmas, 
she appeared in Belvidera ; in which she obtained fresh laurels, 
and the immense receipts, in consequence of the presents 
given for tickets by the nobility, considerably increased her 
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wealth. Counsellors Pigot and Fielding were so highly delighted 
on this occasion, that they collected a subscription of one hun- 
dred guineas among the gentlemen of the bar, and presented 
them to her with a polite letter, as a small acknowledgement of 
the pleasure and instruction they had derived from her talents. 
This was an honour which had not been conferred on any 
actor, or actress, since the time when Booth gave such general 
satisfaction in the character of Cato. 

In the summer, this inimitable actress went to Dublin, 
where the audience was equally astonished at her powers. On 
her return for the winter of 1783-4, she performed for the first 
time, “ by command of their majesties.” During the succeed- 
ing season, she visited Ireland a second time, and also Edin- 
burgh, in both of which places she not only received great 
salaries, but very considerable presents from unknown hands, 
particularly a silver urn, which was sent after her to London, 
on which were engraved these words—“* A Reward to Merit.” 

Mrs. Siddons’ extraordinary merit, however, excited great 
envy and malignity, and to these alone can be attributed the 
attack made on her in a newspaper, respecting her treatment of 
an unhappy sister, &c. and others since too contemptible to men- 
tion. Those reports had, however, such an effect on the town, 
that, on her first appearance on the stage in 1784, an attempt 
was made to prevent her acting. Her friends at length obtain- 
ed her a hearing; and her husband and brother, by means 
of uncommon exertions, succeeded in refuting the calumnies to 
which she had been exposed. She was accordingly restored to 
public favour. ‘This contest made such an impression on her 
mind, that she would have retired with the few thousands she 
had then saved, but for the persuasions of her friends, and a 
consideration for the welfare of her family. 

Their Majesties about this time paid Mrs. Siddons much 
attention: her talent for reciting dramatic works had been 
highly spoken of; and, reaching the ears of the royal family, 
she was frequently invited to Buckingham-house, and Windsor, 
where she and her brother, Mr. John Kemble, often read. 

As some relaxation, on account of her health, had new 


become necessary, she quitted Drury-lane for a time, and per- 
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formed at Weymouth, Plymouth, Liverpool, &c. with addi- 
tional reputation. She also visited several of her noble patrons, 
a ong whem Lord and Lady Harcourt stood conspicuous, 
By means of her accomplishments, she has realized a handsome 
fortune, and had formerly a considerable share, now converted 
into a mortgage, of the Drury-lane theatre. 

The sunshine of Mrs. Siddons’ day has, however, been clouded, 
and the latter part of her life embittered by the deaths of one of 
her beautiful and accomplished daughters, and her much 
respected husband, Mr. Siddons, and last year by that of her 
cnly and lamented son, Mr. Henry Siddons, the pride and 
ommament of his family ; the recollection of whose virtues and 
many amiable traits of disposition, will ever live in the memory 
of those who had the happiness to know him ; whose goodness 
of heart and general urbanity endeared him to his friends, while 
his classical attainments and gentlemanly deportment rendered 
his society desirable, courted, and highly respected. Mr. H. 
Siddons distinguished himself, if not highly as an actor, from 
his earliest years, as an author, by a variety of literary per- 
furmances (which will, no doubt, be now collected together.) 
He has left a family of four fine children by his wife, (late Miss 
Harriet Murray,) whom, with her daughter and daughter-in-law, 
will, it is hoped, prove some consolation to Mrs. Siddons for so 
irreparable a loss. 

Mrs. Siddons has a majestic figure; her stature is above the 
middle size; the symmetry of her person has been perfect; 
her face has the Roman contour, her features have not the least 
approach to coarseness, and are well-harmonized, and most ex- 
pressive. The flexibility of her countenance takes the instanta- 
neous transitions of passion with variety and effect. Notwith- 
standing the uncommon sweetness and plaintiveness of her 
voice, it is capable of great depth of sound and varied intona- 
tion, and answers to every corresponding passion with wonder- 
ful effect; indeed, the modulation of her voice is finer and more 
varied than was, perhaps, ever heard. ‘lo sum up all, she is the 
greatest actress that ever appeared, or perhaps ever will, and 


possesses such a combination of personal, mental, and acquired . 


talents for the stage as perhaps were scarcely ever before united 
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in one person, ‘The beauty of her figure, the expression of her 
countenance, the grace of her deportment, and happy concep- 
tion and application of these powers to the characters she 
assumed, were never surpassed, we may say, were never 
equalled; in short, that she is inunitable, excellent, unrivalled. 

For several years she has had an engagement with the Drury- 
lane managers at a certain sum for each night’s performance, 
by which means she has avoided injuring her health by the con- 
stant repctition of theatrical exertions; but, the season before 
last, to the regret of every lover of the drama, she took her final 
leave of the stage. Last winter, however, the public were 
gratified with her excellent readings of Shakspeare at the 
Albermarle Rooms, 

We should have been happy to have dwelt longer upon her 
excellencics by a review of her principal characters ; but are 
prevented by our restricted limits, 

Of her character it is sufficient to say, that she bas been 
a truly amiable and exemplary wife and mother; and is highly 


respected, rr 
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THE PUZZLE. 


A PLEASANT country-tellow told his companions, that he could 
have what weather he pleased; at which they laughed, and said, 
it was impossible; for the planets, as they had heard, governed the 
world and the weather too. “ You are fools,” says he ; “for what 
weather pleases God, pleases me; and now [ hope I have made 


it out.” 





JOHN BULL IN PARIS, 


AN English gentleman, intending to speak in praise of a Jady 
who had fine eyes, began by saying; Elle est bossue, instead of 
saying Elle a beaux yeux, The company of course looked at 


her back, instead of ber face. 
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A LECTURE UPON THE INFLUENCE POSSESSED 
BY FEMALES OVER THE MINDS AND ACTIONS 


OF MEN. 
Intended to have been delivered before a Public Society. 


BY H. D. 














Let him love now, who never lov’d before, 
And him who always lov’d still love the more. ; 





Mr. PRESIDENT, , 
I HAVE selected a subject which I ardently hope will afford i 


some satisfaction to my respectable auditors, namely, ‘“ How far 
the influence extends which the female sex possess over the 


minds and actions of men.” 
It is deserving, in my opinion, of our most serious considera- 


tion, as by acting properly upon the theory thus started, much 
evil may be avoided, and happiness almost universally promot- 
ed, as far as a mortal state of existence will permit of our 
enjoying it. 

I have, for some years past, been induced to consider this 
subject in a serious manner, from a decided conviction of its 
vast importance. The impression thus made upon my mind 
received additional force from circumstances of a local nature 
placing me near to the convict establishment at Portsmouth, 
(of which ‘my father was for many years the chaplain.) Thus 
situated, I was frequently prompted by natural curiosity to 
enquire “what original cause had brought the unhappy 
delinquents to that place of punishment?” To the question 
thus proposed, I received an invariable reply, namely, that the 
criminal attributed his original guilt to the irresistible ensnare- 
ments of an abandoned female, or to the unmanly degrading 
vice of drunkenness, which is almost in an equal degree , 
destructive ! | 

Now I confess from such observations as I have been enabled 
to make upon men and manners, that I do not feel myself in 
the least disposed to doubt the veracity of the reply given to my 
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interrogatories, being decisively of opinion that nearly all happi- 
ness and all miscry may be traced in its origin to the proper or 
improper exertions of female blandishments over the minds of 
men ! 


I am the more firmly grounded in my opinion upon this sub- 
ject, because I have never yet found that man so insensible of 
female charms as to be able to resist the endearing persuasions 
of a beloved woman, nor even of any woman determined to 
carry her point. I appeal to your own hearts, let them deter- 
mine whether I am right or wrong in my conclusion. 

Having thus briefly stated a few general opinions upon this 
truly important subject, I shall, for its better management, divide 
the body of my lecture into two principal parts, namely, first, 
How far the influence possessed by females over the minds and 
actions of men extends; secondly, How, and in what manner, 
that influence may be rendered subservient to the general pros- 
perity of the civilized world. 

With the first questiun, I must be allowed to presume, every 
individual in this Hall isinsome degree intimately aequainted ; 
for where is the man insensible of female charms and endear- 
ments, or the woman ignorant of the influence she possesses 
ever some one individual or the other of the opposite sex? 
Point them out to me, and I will view them with admiration, as 
forming a singular exception from a universal law; though I 
should never be abic to respect the sentiments by which their 
hearts were actuated, or to give them any degree of credit for 
the possession of real philosophy, which, though of the highest 
importance in the promotion and general diffusion of the arts 
aid sciences, becomes culpable by producing serious evils 
when directed to extinguish the warm feelings implanted in our 
hearts by the plastic power of nature. 

Of the past power possessed by females over the minds and 
actions of men, few, I imagine, will be inclined to doubt; but, 
should there be any sceptical enough to do so, I can only say, 
that, from the very bottom of my soul, I pity them, as, from the 
power thus possessed, we can alone look for genuine happiness, 
for disinterested friendship, and alt the noble affections of na- 
ture. By turning back to the pages of history, and searching 
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attentively into ancient records, we may easily find, that affairs 
never went on better than when under the supreme influence 
of female charms ; hence originated chivalric honour, urbanity, 
mildness, and that insinuating deportment which never fails to 
ensnare, whilst it fascinates the affectionate heart. Woman was 
created by God for the express purpose of becoming the com- 
panion of man, that his happiness and enjoyments might be in 
every possible manner increased; she was, if I may be permit- 
ted the expression, the most perfect and finished work of crea- 
tion ; she was an epitome of every thing tender, lovely, and 
affectionate ; but, doubtless, her greatest charm was modest 
bashtulness, destitute of which the most enchanting set of fea- 
tures, though they rival the rose and the lily, combined with 
the utmost elegance of form, and the most gigantic powers of 
genius, can please but for a moment! 

The full possession of this lovely creature being thus given 
to man by the Almighty himself, she was placed under his 
superior controul, to love him with affectionate warmth, to 
serve him with tender assiduity, and, finally, to obey him as her 
lord. Here we must suppose, all might have been well, but for 
the ensnarement of the devil, who, envious of the perfect hap- 
piness so truly enjoyed by this first pair, contrived his diabolic 





plan for its destruction, with the determined purpose of plunging. 


his unsuspecting victims into the gulph of endless despair. 


The manner in which this universal enemy of man effected. 
his purpose, is too well known to every individual composing. 


my audience to require any illustration from me. It will be 
suflicient for my purpose to remark, that the arch deceiver did 
not make an open and direct attempt upon man himself; no, he 
played his cards to greater advantage, and with more probability 
of ultimate success, by first seducing the woman, upon whose 
tender and unsuspecting mind he might reasonably expect to 
make the necessary impression with but little difficulty ; and, 


at the same time, calculate upon her powerful co-operation in. 


finally seducing the man. ‘That Eve was tempted to taste the 
forbidden fruit, we are all to our severe affliction too intimately 
acquainted. Adam couid not resist her blandishments, her en- 
dearing persuasions, and tender caresses; the solidity of his 
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judgement wavered when opposed to her honied arguments ; 
his decisive knowledge of the fatal consequences could not 
prevent him from hesitating when she caressed him; and, 
finally, the obedience he in common gratitude owed to his bene- 
ficent creator, the Almighty God, was not safliciently pow- 
erful to induce him to resist the united force of her persuasions, 
her endearments, and her tears. He tasted the fatal fruit, by 
which he consigned himself and his posterity to sin, sorrow, 
and death. Adam, notwithstanding his pre-eminence over all 
created things, was but man; and, as such, could not resist 
(even though awed with a knowledge of the probable fatal conse- 
quence of blind compliance) the powerful persuasions of a 
lovely woman, determined that he should agree to her wishes. 
Hence we may date the first instance of the power and influ- 
ence possessed by the female sex over the minds and actions of 
men. Eve blinded the judgement of Adam, and, contrary to 
what he knew to be right, seduced him from the height of hap- 
piness to the depth of misery! into direct disobedience to the 
positive, the solemn injunctions of God! 

This is the first and one of the strongest proofs we can pro- 
duce of the influence possessed by females over the minds of 
men. It is a proof which cannot be controverted with the 
smallest prospect of ultimate success, It is a proof at once 
conclusive, and emanating from the most solemn authority. 

Surely, then, ifthe general parent of the human race, whom we 
must suppose possessed greater perfection than man at present 
does, was unable to withstand the influence of a beloved wo- 
man, with what reason can we hope to make any effectual op- 
position to that power, the benign influence of which forms, if I 
may be permitted the expression, the very soul of our enjoy- 
ments; the only foundation on which we can securely erect 
the superstructure of the most rational cpjoyments, the most 
tender endearments, the most fascinating intercourse, which 
can only be produced by love combined with friendship ; and, 
finally, of the most exquisite happiness mortality will suffer us 
to partake of. To the unbounded influence of lovely woman, 
we are indebted for the whole. 

Man, the proud lord of the creation, like many other potent 
monarchs, has but little real power, actually bis own: the most 
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noble of his actioris spring from the influence held over him by 
some beloved woman, as do his most evil ones, when he is un- 
fortunately the willing slave ef a depraved one. 

This influence is, ia my opinion, of the greatest service to 
mankind, as it diffuses a general spirit of urbanity, which 
female charms and female virtues can alone demand. 

Who is there, F would demand, can view the bloom of youth- 
ful female beauty unmoved? Who can feel himself eonscious of 
being beloved by such a one, and be insensible to the mighty 
treasure he possesses in her heart? It is impossible for 
man to be so; it is sti more impracticable for him to 
resist the influence of this beloved fair one, on whom his very 
soul doats; whose smile forms the sunshine of his existence, 
whose fréwns would plunge him into the bitterness of despair. 
I do, therefore, under such impressions assert, that the influence 
possessed by females over the minds and actions of men, is the 
most powerful to which the latter sex are subject. However 
decisive men may appear to be from their conduct, ideas, and 
— manners, a woman, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 

orms the hidden spring by which they are actuated. This has 
ever been, and ever must be, the case, whilst the passions 
mplanted in our hearts by nature possess any remaining force ; 
reason, morality, all the varied powers of virtue, shrink from an 
ineffectual contest with the splendid strength of beauty, combin- 
ed with its soft and irresistible persuasions : whatever it under 
takes to execute must be done; and for the most ardent toils, 
the severest deprivations, the scorn of the world, one smile, one 
little word, amply repays us. Who then will presume to dispute 
that amazing power females have never ceased to exercise over 
the minds of men? If amongst my auditors there be une indi- 
vidual who feels conscious that he has never acted contrary to 
the mature dictates of his reason, through the medium of female 
nfluence, then let that individual controvert my argument; if 
upon introverting his mind he can do so with truth. In my 
opinion, this strong influence possessed by females is universal, 
as well amongst savages as in the civilized nations of the earth, 
though its eflects are widely different. 

In barbarous nations their influence excites the most fero- 
cious line of conduct, and the most unnatural feelings. Delicacy, 
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tenderness, and the mild charms of sincere friendship, are un- 
known to them; whilst the unbridled indulgence of every pas- 
sion is freely allowed. 

In civilized nations, females possess the greatest influence, 
because their actions proceed (in gencral) from the most delicate 
sensibility, their power being increased by the strict cultivation 
of external charms, is rendered still more fascinating by that 
retired modesty which ever must render female charms om- 
nipotent. 

The divine may in vain exert his eloquence in railing against 
them ; the philosopher will but throw away his arguments in 
endeavouring to undervalue them; for both the divine and the 
philosopher, in secret, own the full force of their influence, and 
revere their charms. Women are the only blessings which can 
render this miserable state of existence tolerably happy; for 
every pleasure, for every sacred feeling of relative love, for 
our mirthful moments, and our sorrowful hours, must all be 
equally shared, by lovely, kind, and beneficent woman. Deprived 
of her society, insensible of her influence, life would be a dull 
unmeaning blank, the heavy load of which would soon become 
intolerable. Words will not, from their feebleness, admit of my 
fully expressing what I really think ofthem; but, in my heart, I 
fully appreciate their merits, and am conscious, that for all the 
varied actions of men, for all their enjoyments, and for the 
strongest influence exercised over their minds, we must, if 
desirous to trace their origin and their motives, turn for the 
necessary instruction to the power possessed by lovely 
woman !!! 


(To be continued. ) 


————— 


THE MISTAKE. 

A Lapy, very like her sister, was locking in the glass, and 
sceing a face there, said to her sister, who was standing behind 
her, * Iam surprised you can think of going into company with 
such adirty face.” “ The remark,” said the sister, “ is not so 
@ propos, as you unagine, for the face you see in the glass is not 
mine, but your own.” 
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THE CHILD OF THE BATTLE; 
BY H. FINN. 
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(Oontinued from page 192. ) 





NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


As I advanced towards the deck of the vessel, my steps be- 
eame less firm, and the hesitation of dread arrested them; but i 
not the dread of death. There is no sentiment more closely con- 
nected with suffering than the expectation of a sure and awtul 
termination of existence, when the méans by which the soul is 
severed from its earthly habitation are unknown. The circum- 
stance of my sight being denied me, seemed conclusive of some j 
solemn preparation to forbid it me everlastingly ; and my fail- 3 
ing limbs were forced forward with savage violence by my con- : 
ductors, who maintained a strict portentous silence; suddenly 
they paused, relinquished their hold, and I seemed alone ; bu: i 
one of them returned, and taking my still imprisoned hand, 
and pressing it gontly, but hastily, he whispered, in low and quick 
accents, ‘A friend is near,” then left me. The cold wind 
came freshly o’er my face, and contributed, with the unexpected I 
assurance of my conductor, to revive my depressed spirits; | 
scarcely had this renovated feeling taken slight possession of my 
bosom, when I received a violent blow upon my temple, and } 
deprived of strength and sense, I dropt prostrate upon the 
deck. 

The knowledge that I still inhaled the breath of life, was 
communicated by the agony I experienced on recovery, and 
my returning recollection brought the half-created images of 
past occurrences to my mental glances, like shapeless shadows 
in the twilight mist to fear-struck victims passing over graves. 
The first sounds which my ear recognized as familiar, were the 
light rippling of waves, and the soft tone of a subdued breeze 
conjoined ; the former had been the dull companion of my 
daily thoughts, had tranquillized them into nightly slumbers, 
and the latter had been the echo of many deep-drawn sighs: 
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for the place of my long confinement was situated on one side 
of the vessel, at that part which is nautically termed between 
wind and water, so that I heard as distinctly the bubbling 
waters rushing by our passing ship, as the vast billow which 
seemed to crush her reeling sides. ‘The bandage still remained 
across my eyes, but my hands were at liberty; yet I had no 
doubt but that I again tenanted the close unwholesome scene 
of my captivity. With the promptitude of a being who has 
felt the deprivation of an invaluable blessing, and is conscious 
of the power and opportunity to repossess it, I forced the fillet 
from my temples, and regained the light; but the scene I be- 
held was so novel in its nature, that I, fora moment, concluded 
my sense of sceing had undergone a fatal revolution, and ex- 
changed the just and dear perception of palpable objects for 
the indistinct knowledge of strange and illusory phantoms. | 
closed my eyes hastily, hoping to shut out the prospect of an 
ideal world, and again unclosed them in the expectation of wit- 
nessing nature clothed in a less deceptive garb. She remained 
unchanged ; but as my intellect acquired its accustomed clear- 
ness, I found that the confusion which reigned in it previously 
had perverted my judgement, and together with the newness of 
my situation, givena visionary and romantic quality to objects 
with which I now became acquainted, as the common proper- 
ties of nature in her beauty and utility. LT saw the bright round 
moon above in the dark blue sky, her beams were sleeping on 
the peaceful sea, and the boat in which I sat meved mildly to 
the motion of the glassy wave. Whilst I was endeavouring to 
collect some rational inference from the varied erowd of con- 
jectures that pressed upon my senses for an explanation, I was 
startled by a melancholy sigh which sounded near me, and 
which the silence of the lovely night had rendered most distinct. 
A look towards the place from whence the sound seemed to 
come, was succeeded by an exclamation of joy and grati- 
tude, for near me I beheld the Child of the Battle! You were 
reclining on a seat of the boat in a profuund slumber ; the rays 
of the pale orb were playing on your innocent features, and the 
sweet smile of a soul unsullied by a crime, hovered round your 
ruby lips, which, half unclosed, revealed the pearly row that 
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ranged within them. ‘Your jetty ringlets, lifted by the breeze 
at intervals, added an alabaster paleness to the forehead over 
which they hung, and I associated the form before me with the 
beauty and purity of angelic immortality. My rapturous con- 
templation was, however, of short continuance, for reflection, 
accompanied by terrific truth, brought my situation too glar- 
ingly to my shuddering view, and I already beheld our slender 
boat unsheltered, unassisted, descending to the billowy abyss, 
or escaping the almost certain perils of the storm, I descried 
the gaunt shade of Famine striding o’er the occan’s surface with 
the accellerated step of time. Thus did the villany of Glen- 
field appear to be consummated, and he, perhaps, rejoiced in 
the impious ideas of making heaven’s own elements the agents 
of his hellish and vindictive will, ‘The intent of the blow I had 
received was now apparent: its effect deprived me of all capa- 
city to attempt resistance, and oppose the cruel power which 
consigned us both to the precartous mercy of the faithless 
waters. Another fearful certainty took full possession of my 
mind. I must prepare to encounter the effects of that hate 
with which Glenfield had impregnated your young imagination ; 
and m that conviction his every crime appeared concentrated. 
I trust that the all-mercitul has heard my frequent appeals to 
his pity, my pleadings to be pardoned for the direful execrations 
uttered in that lonely hour, on him whose breast was merciless; 
a murderer, seemingly sanctioned by the discovery that not the 
smallest particle of aliment had been given us to main- 
tain existence: the boat had been committed to the ca- 
price of the elements, containing only its human wretched 
freightage, destitute of all means to facilitate our progress, to 
ascertain the latitude we were in, to prolong life, or encounter 
danger, was not this unmatchable combination of cruelties suf- 
ficient to justify my curses, and decide his fitness to receive 
them? Vainly I renewed my search, and my last lingering 
hope forsook my agitated bosom. In the anxiety to discover 
an alleviation of my fears, I had incautiously occasioned the 
boat to incline on one side, and caused you to fall from the seat. 
The fall was severe, yet no exclamation passed your lips, no 
cry indicated your having suffered from it. I rushed to your 
7) 
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assistance, apprehensive of the worst consequences, but you 
still slept: after placing you ina more secure situation, I sought 
to obtain the luxury you enjoyed, and wished to repose ; but 
slecp, the friend of misery, when abandoned by every other that 
assumes the name, the dearest solace of the wretched, when 
every comfort dies, refused to me the passport to forgetfulness, 
and left my thoughts to dwell upon the confines of that dan- 
yerous pause which often threatens to involve the faculties in 
reasonless confusion. The mind may fix its stern regards too 
long upon extremity of sorrow ; pass but the fatal boundary of 
hopeless grief, and the excess of feeling in the heart bursts its 
narrowed limits, and mingles with the congealing currents of 
insanity. Hoping to inhale her maddening influence, I gazed 
upon the gliding moon, and ardently I wished to welcome any 
species of oblivious tendency; but my aching eye refused to 
look on light alone, and wandered for relief to other objects. 
I next commenced the tedious task to trace the clustered stars, 
until the veil of vapourous distance, as my sight descended to 
the sea, obscured their twinkling. I watched the brilliant path 
which the moon made upon the liquid level, and turned again 
to contemplate the dusky region where her beams were not. I 
leaned over the edge of the boat, and taking up the water in 
the hollow of my hand, let the salt drops trickle through my 
fingers. The action was childish, but, to beguile a tedious hour, 
who has not forgot the man? In whatever direction I gazed, 
whatever object I viewed, the rising sigh of regret would mar 
the feeling of pleasure they excited, and I mourned that to those 
glorious attributes of the one great, eternal, and omnipresent, 
those matchless monuments of his inimitable might, I must 
shortly breathe an eternal farewell. Anticipations the most 
gloomy continued to restrict all emotion of satisfaction which 
such a night should create, until the moon’s departing light fled 
swift before the mellow grey that just began to tint the east; 
with’ day, hope also dawned, and I marked the accumulating 
streaks of crimson break through the broad deep blue of half 
hid horizon, with joy that had discarded the throng of sad pre- 
sages which menaced to destroy every degree of it. The chill 


breeze of morning moved with sharp freshness over the now 
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disturbed face of the ocean, and I intently strained my sight to 
descry some friendly island, or the white canvas of a distant 
ship. Frequently did I bless the prospect of a jutting point, 
or rising headland; but the visionary coast soon mingled with 
the varying clouds, and left the dark line of distance unbroken 
by a speck. As the sun began to spread his maturing glories 
over the glowing firmament, the cold wind ceased, and the red 
orb rose in blended beauty and sublimity from behind the bil- 
lowy circle. The pecrless splendour of a similar scene had 
often filled my bosom with refined admiration, when sweet 
security could look with happy leisure on them ; but now cach 
ray of light became a funeral torch that lit too palpably my 
speedy dark descent to death. The wide smooth waste that 
rose around me in vast, yet scarce apparent undulations, seemed 
lulled to fix me in its specious centre. The light dawn might 
have descended perpendicularly from the cloudless atmosphere, 
so dead was the calm which hung over the main. ‘The day was 
rapidly advancing, the burning beams of a meridian sun directed 
their fiercest fire on my unsheltered brain, and compelled me to 
drench my hair with the refreshing water. I once more pondered 
on the mysterious man who promised friendship, and classed his 
motive with those of my enemy; a motive to inflict anguish 
wantonly by inspiring hope, merely to render its absence more to 
be lamented. Wearied with the monotonous contemplation of 
the serene sea and sky, I determined to snatch you from a pro- 
tracted slumber, and rather brave your terror and dislike, than 
indulge the listless languor which had stolen to my soul, and 
caused my heart almost to bid farewell to feeling. With fruit- 
less efforts, I strove to release you from the deep and deadly en- 
thralment of sleep, and I felt a sudden conviction that a power- 
ful opiate had been administered, to convey you resistless on 
board the boat. The strong scent of the drug was perceptible 
in your breath, and constrained me to await with patience for 
the hour when its effects should cease. I desired and dreaded 
the moment of your awaking. I should be less solitary, my 
mind would be detached from dwelling on the dreadful per- 
spective; but should I not endure a double torture in being 3 
spectator of your sufferings, added to the anguish of my own? 
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Harassed and fatigued by disappointment and despair, I at last 
obtained a respite from reflection, but not from care. The 
complexion of my dreams was stained by the dark hue of my 
destiny, and mingled with their visionary wildness the waking 
realities of my situation. When I awoke, I beheld the dawn- 
ing of another morn, and felt the first keen claims of hunger ; 
my clothes were damp with the night dew, and I sucked the 
moisture from them: it quenched the fire on my lips, and re- 
pelled the approaches of famine, or at least rendered me less 
sensible of scarcity. ‘The sun rose unobserved, and I elevated 
myself upon the seat, at the stern of our boat, then scrutinized 
the distant division of air and water with the slow exact eye 
of correction; the circumfluence still retained its sameness: 
with the impatience of reiterated disappointment, I stamped 
upon the flooring of the stern ; the boards scemed loosened by 
the action, and I immediately conceived a design of converting 
them into oars. Not meditating on the impracticability of such 
a plan without the aid of any instrument, I hesitated not to 
hail them as the possible, though humble, means of preservation. 
As alacrity of exertion ever accompanies the renewal of hope, 
I hastened to displace them ; but words are weak vehicles to 
convey an adequate idea of the excess of rapture with which I 
surveyed the space beneath,—it was filled with ship bread! and 
I burst into an hysteric laugh of exultation. Slightiy covered 
with biscuits lay a small piece of canvas, on which was written 
in chalk the following :—‘“ I am a Jew, but I can pity the mis- 
fortunes of a Christian. I have served you; do the same to the 
first of my tribe that you find in distress, and I shall know you 
are grateful. Near the stern of the boat, below the water, you 
will find more blessings. I would say much more, but are 
watched ; keep due east. You are fifty leagues from o 
To this generous individual I attributed the whisper of conso- 
lation on board the ship, and implored a benediction for his 
goodness. My preserver had been evidently interrupted in his 
kind communication, as the words which composed the latter 
part of his address were scarcely legible, from the hurried man- 
ner in which they appeared to be written. Attached to ropes 
near the stern, I discovered an oar, a small square sail, a jug of 
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water, and a bottle of brandy: weights had been fastened to 
them to prevent their rising to the surface of the water, and so 
marring the purpose of the friendly Israelite. When the first 
transports of my astonishment and gratitude were past, I pre- 
pared te employ the means which beneficent Providence had 
destined for my rescue from surrounding dangers. I shook off 
the helplessness of sullen indiflevence, and proceeded to arrange 
the aids I had received. The sail was a royal that had belonged 
tothe ship, bent to a slender yard which was not of sufficient 
length to rig as a jury-mast; I therefore resolved to make my 
oar answer that purpose, and convert the yard, with the assist- 
ance of my small pieces of deal, into a rudder; but this I was 
doubtful of effecting, deprived of the benefit of implements. 
In my joy at the sight of our food, and attentive only to the di- 
rections of nry unknown friend, I had penetrated no further 
into my repository; but taking out the salutary provision, I 
found at the bottom a large clasp-knife, a pocket-compass, a 
hatchet, and a looking-giass, with a quantity of nails thrown 
between the ribs of the boat. For what purpose the looking- 
glass had been deposited I could not divine, as whoever placed 
it for my service must have been aware that utility, and not or- 
nament, would render me best assistance. It was the close of 
noon before I had completed my arrangements, and I antici- 
pated the night with a mind more tranquillized. 


(To be continued. ) 


a ae 


MILTON. 


Tue Duke of York, afterwards James II. visited Milton 
when he was old and blind, and asked him if he did not think 
his loss of sight was a punishment on him for having opposed 
his father. Milton, in answer to this insulting speech, said, “If 
our misfortunes in this world are in proportion to our offences, 
how much more sinful must your father have been than me; 
for he lost his head, and I have only lost my eyes,” 
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THE GOSSIPER, No. XVI. 


Coelum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
HOR, 


If o’er the water John must take a prance, 
John is still John in England or in France. 


‘‘A TRIP to France” is quite the rage of the present mo- 
ment. Those who have been so fortunate as to have expe- 
rienced this delightful treat, are so full of anecdotes Parisiennes, 
costumes Parisiennes, descriptions of the Pont Neuf, the Lou- 
vre, the Museum, Frascati, and les Champs Elysees, that we 
“ home-keeping.” folks are considered to have more “homely 
wits” than ever. That foreign travel possesses many advantages 
is beyond dispute, as the reader may find expressed at large 
by consulting Hurd’s Dialogues and Kett’s Elements. To have 
seen the “mores hominum et urbes,” “the manners and cities 
of the world,” is of infinite value to a cultivated and enlarged 
mind. ‘The natural productions, the government, policy, cus- 
toms, and literature of a state must be observed; but satisfac- 
tory observations cannot be made in passing through a country 
with the rapidity of a courier, or just information obtained 
from peasants, tavern-keepers, and courtezans. 

Foreign travel is a seed that must first and indispensibly be 
sown upon a soil adapted to receive it, or it will never produce 
good fruit. ‘To an Englishman acquainted with no language 
. but that of his own country, and whose imagination has seldom 
soared above pounds, shillings, and pence, the works of litera- 
ture and of art will afford no pleasure, and the paintings of Le 
Brun or Poussin will scarcely be preferred to the plate of Lord 
Nelson’s death, or that beautiful series of prints descriptive of 
the history of Joseph and his brethren, which decorate the walls 
of a country ale-house. Too many of us, from the nature of 
our government, and the little attention paid to good-breeding, 
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arising from an absurd wish of appearing independent, carry so 
many prejudices, and so little complaisance, into a foreign 
country, that we can receive but small satisfaction ourselves, and 
must be considered by those whom we visit as rude and unpo- 
lished, however respected for our generosity and benevolence. 

Upon this subject, I shall make no apology for presenting the 
following letter I lately received from Paris. 








Paris, March, 1816. 
My dear Friend, 

I heartily wish you were with me in this lively and amusing 
metropolis, and I am sure you would not want matter for Gos- 
siper papers as long as youlive. The I'rench themselves appear 
a happy contented race of people, thinking only of the present 
moment, and unsolicitous for the future. They are excessively 
fond of amusement, and take great pleasure in society, yet are 
not altogether so frivolous as I had been taught to expect. The 
middle classes are well-informed and intelligent, and the lower 
elasscs not impertinent and saucy, but obliging and respectful. 
The Parisians spend the greater part of their time in public 
places, and seem to feel little of the satisfaction which we de- 
rive from home. In fact, Paris appears to be quite a lounging 
place, where the people have nothing to do, but make amuse- 
ment a business. 

There is an immense number of English here of all sorts, 
from a peer to a shoe-black. Some, as you may suppose, are 
polite and well-informed ; but I am sorry to say the greater part 
do us no honour. [I do not mean to assert that they are other- 
wise than good sort of people, but so ill-bred and unmannerly 
that the French (who are really obliging, and by no means dis- 
posed to ridicule) cannot refrain from laughing at, and some- 
times being angry with them. The fact is, John Bull must 
have his joint of meat, his pudding, and bottle of port; damns 
soups and frogs as being only fit for Frenchmen to eat, and will 

at all events openly express his sentiments upon politics and 
religion. The ridiculous figure such a person makes with his 
wife and daughters (the latter just returned from a boarding- 
school with a smattering of music and French) is beyond des- 
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cription when contrasted with Parisian taste and politeness. It 
is an old saying, and not the less true, that “When we go to i 
Rome, we should do as they do at Rome.” But, unfortunately, ae 





honest John Bull does not always sufficiently keep this in mind. : 
Adieu, my dear friend, and believe me rt 
Ever sincerely your's, ae 

VIATOR. 










re 
WIFE AND NO WIFE; 
A ROMANCE. 
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(Continued from page 206.) 





It was about eight o’clock in the evening when he arrived at 
the house of Mr. Stephenson, the old gentleman was at home 
and without company, he welcomed the young traveller with 
cordiality, and having glanced over the letter, he brought with 
him, said, “I was prepared to see a raw country lad, Mr. 
Darlington, who would want a great deal of polishing, but Iam 
glad to find that is not the case; Sir Hubert has spoken highly 
of your moral character, but said nothing about your person or 
deportment.” George blushed at this blunt compliment, but 
attempted not to make any reply, he however observed, that 
he should endeavour to justify the partial encomiums of his 
generous benefactor, and to render himself worthy of Mr. 
Stephenson’s confidence and esteem, if he thought proper to 
take him into his employment. “ I have made arrangements to 
that purpose,” replied the merchant, “ and as it was the parti- 
cular request of Sir Hubert, that I would, if possible, receive you 
into my family, you will consider this house your home.” 
George expressed his gratitude for such an unexpected favour, 
and the remainder of the evening passed in social chat, in the 
course of which Mr. Stephenson informed him that he was 
a widower, and had one only child, a daughter, who was then 
at school. 

George was soon initiated into the routine of business, and 
was so diligent and active as to be considered a valuable acqui- 
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sition to Mr. Stephenson, who in consequence treated him with 
a degree of regard almost paternal; while George, elated by the 
distinction, and delighted with his situation, did all in his power 
to evince his grateful sense of the distinction. Soon after his 
arrival in Broad-siroet, Miss Stephenson returned home to spend 
the vacation with her father; she was a lovely interesting girl, 
and the young people soon regarded each other with evident 
partiality. Mr. Stephenson, with whom George became every 
day a greater favourite, observed this without uneasiness ; he 
entertained no ambitious views for his daughter, and was only 
desirous of securing her happiness by a union with a sensible 
and worthy young man, such as he considered Darlington, 
whose future establishment in life he determined should be his 
care. This resolution he, in the honest warmth of his heart, 
imparted to George, adding,—“ Both you and Rosalie are at 
present too young to enter upon any serious engagement, but I 
can see plainly you like each other, and if you continue in the 
same mind, you need not fear a refusal on my part. I can spare 
enough to make you both comfortable ; while I live, you shall 
have a share in the business, and at my death Rosalie and you 
will have all, for [have no relations who want any thing, and 
I should be sorry to give my only child, my darling Rosalie, 
cause to wish for the death of her poor old father, that she might 
follow her own inclinations ; I know that is the way with many 
stingy old parents, and they have nobody to blame but them- 
selves if they lose the love and respect of children who must 
naturally wish them out of the way.” 

George now considered himself the happiest of created 
beings, and addressed a letter to his mother, explanatory of his 
flattering prospects. Some months after this confidential con- 
versation, Mr. Stephenson received advice that a house at 
Madrid, with which he was connected, was on the brink of 
failure ; it was deemed necessary that immediate investigation 
should be made, and as he was himself at that time confined by 
a fit of the gout, he expressed a desire that George should go 
over, and ascertain the state of affairs. Nothing could be more 
congenial with the inclination of young Darlington than this 
proposal. ‘“‘ While you are absent, I shall be so dull,” said 
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Stephenson, “that I think I must have Rosalie home, she is 
quite accomplished enough for a good wife, she is neither to be 
an opera-dancer, a music-mistress, nor a concert-squaller ; she 
can play enough to amuse her husband, sing a lullaby to her 
children, and enter a room full of company without awkward- 
ness, and I trust she will never make a false step in life ; what 
say you, George, is not this enough?” George readily acqui- 
esced in his patron’s opinion. In the course of a day or two, 
he was ready for his intended expedition. The business which 
called him to Spain occupied him during ten or twelve weeks, 
at the expiration of which he returned with the agreeable intelli- 
gence that the affair was adjusted, and that Mr. Stephenson 
had no further cause for apprehension. “ That is well,” return- 
ed Stephenson “now walk up stairs, my lad, there is an old 
friend impatiently waiting your arrival.” George, imagining his 
friend alluded to Sir Hubert, eagerly hurried to the drawing- 
room, where Rosalie sat in anxious trepidation, for she had 
already heard his voice in conversation with her father. She 
instantly rose, and extended her hand, while George surveyed 
her improved person with evident surprise and pleasure ; the 
slight girl was now changed to the graceful woman, her bright 
hazle eyes, which at the first appearance of George were lighted 
up with brilliant vivacity, were now cast to the ground with 
modest confusion, occasioned by the evident admiration his 
expressed, though his tongue had not as yet given utterance to 
one expression of delight. He pressed the hand he had taken 
between his, and leading her back to a seat, threw himself into 
a chair at some distance. “ You appear fatigued, Mr. Darling- 
ton,” said Rosalie, “do not let my presence impose any restraint 
upon you, I am sure by your looks you require rest. Have you 
been ill, George?” she added, in a tone of tender interest. A 
faint red now tinged the cheek of the hitherto pallid youth ; 
and as he gazed on the gentle enquirer, his eyes appeared 
suffused with tears. Miss Stephenson appeared embarrassed. 
“ IT know not how to account for your evident agitation,” said 
said she timidly. ‘“ Has surprise taken from you the faculty 
of speech? I thought you knew I was here.” George had 
by this time recovered from the emotion her appearance 
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had excited, and expressed his joy at seeing her in such ani- 
mated terms as soon reassured her. 

George had now daily opportunities of discovering new charins 
and perfections in his Rosalie ; and if beauty, sense, virtue, and 
gentleness, could captivate the heart of man, that power of cap- 
tivation was all her own. Old Stephenson, proudly exulting in 
his child, with no little exultation informed Darlington that he 
was not the only admirer of his girl; ‘she has,” said he, 
“already got a lover rich and worthy of her ; and one who toid 
me only last week, that he would make a handsome settlement 
on her, if she would accept him. So you must mind how you 
behave, Darlington, for girls are naturally ambitious.” 

Rosalie laughed at this sally, and turning to George, said, 
“my father does not mention the personal attractions of this 
boasted admirer, lest you should have a mean opinion of my 
taste in rejecting such flattering proposals.” “ Why, let me tell 
you, returned Stephenson, “many a girl would be proud of such 
an offer; it is true my friend, Holford, is on the wrong side of forty, 

while ill health and a sallow complexion make him appear toa - 
disadvantage at present ; but, had I not a greater favourite in my 
eye, and one whose faithful services I feel myself in duty bound 
to reward, I know not any thing that would give me greater 
pleasure than to see you the wife of that excellent man.” 
George felt oppressed by this conversation, and grasping the 
hand of the generous Stephenson, hurried out of the recom to 
conceal emotions which he had felt it impossible to repress. 

“ My dear father,” said Rosalie, “Iam cer‘ain that my happi- 
ness is your first and only wish, and I will make it my study to 
do that, and that only, which I think will contribute to yours.” 
“TI know it, I know it,” replied the old man, “and nothing can 
give me more pleasure than the mutual attachment subsisting 
between you and that deserving young man.” Rosalie felt 
overjoyed by her father’s approbation of her regard, but, with all 
the timidity attending a sincere and tender passion, Rosalie 
imagined that she perceived on the side of her lover a degree of 
timidity and anxiety that she vainly tormented herself to account 
fur. George grew daily more pensive and reserved ; yet, at 
tunes, his behaviour to Rosalie was such as left her no room to 
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doubt the ardour of his attachment. Still, however, when at 
any tine Mr. Stephenson, with his usual jocularity, hinted any 
thing relative to their projected union, the countenance of 
George would assume an appearance of hopelessness and de- 
jection which Rosalie was a too attentive observer to overlook ; 
and, instead of making any observations upon the subject, as 
might have been expected, he invariably strove to change the 
discourse. Aftera considerable time passed in this unaccountable 
manner, George requested of Mr. Stcphenson leave to return 
home for a few weeks, as he wished to consult his mother on an 
affair of importance. “If you allude to your marriage with 
Rosalie,” said Mr. Stephenson ; “ F think you may as well do 
that by letter, and if the old lady can be prevailed upon to un- 
dertake such a fatiguing journey, do you invite her to come, and 
be present at your nuptials.” George sighed heavily, but still 
expressed a wish to pay his mother a visit. “ Well, go, if you 
please,” exclaimed Stephenson, “I do not know what the deuce 
ails you, George; your heaith and spirits do not seem so good 
as they were; perhaps your native air will be of service to you, 
but recollect we cannot spare you long.” ‘The particular em- 
phasis which he placed upon the word we, again called a height- 
ened colour to the cheek of George, which was soon succeeded 
by a death-like paleness: he wrung the hand of the old man 
with extreme agitation. At that moment Rosalic appeared, and 
Nir. Stephenson immediately made her acquainted with George’s 
request. Surprised, yet unwilling to question him on a subject 
which still further increased her perplexity, Rosalie saw him 
make preparations for his departure with an anxious and fore- 
boding heart; at parting, his emotion was too great to be con- 
cealed ; he appeared to lose ail caution, and clasped her in his 
arms with a degree of vehemence that shocked and alarmed her, 
“You will write tous, I hope,” said she timidly. “ ft will be 
my first care,” he replied in a hurried voice, “ soon, ali! too soon, 
beloved Rosalic, you shall hear from me.” 

The coach was at the door, and it was impossible for Rosalie 
to obtain any explanation of an expression that almost served 
to confirm suspicions of a vague, yet distressing nature.— 
Anxiously did she pass the interval between this mysterious 
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adieu, and the receipt of the promised letter ; eagerly did she 
watch the arrival of the post; at length it came, it was not 
merely a letter, but a packet: with breathless trepidation she 
tore off the cover, read a few lines, and then, with an excla- 
mation of agony, sunk senseless into her father’s arms : his first 
care was her restoration; he then seized upon the important 
packet, and hurrying into a private apartment, shut himself up 
until he had perused the contents, which were as follows. 
(To be continued. ) 


et ee 
MR. HUME. 


Some years prior to the death of Mr. Hume, a woman re- 
quested with great earnestness, and repeatedly, to be admitted 
to his presence. ‘The particular appearance of the woman, 
when making this request, prevented it being complied with. 
Atlength Mr. Hume consented, when she began to reprove him 
with great bitterness for his supposed infidelity, and graYely 
told him, he would be damned, except he altered his opinions. 
When she had exhausted her volubility, Mr. Hume begged 
leave to know her name and place of abode, and finding that 
her husband was a tallow-chandler, the good-humoured philo- 
sopher replied to her—“ That, as a recompence for her kind 
intentions, he should, during the course of his life, buy his can- 
des at her shop,”—and then dismissed his female preacher. 


>> <a 


ANECDOTE PARISIENNES. 


AN Englishman, with his clothes covered with dust, arrived 
at Paris. ‘‘ Garcon,” said he, to the servant who attended him, 
“ apportez-moi une broche.” Away went the servant; and great 
was the amazement of his master to see the cook bringing him 
a large spit, instead of his servant returning with a coat-brush. 
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LITERARY HOURS, No. XV. 














Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis, 
Ducere solicite jucunda oblivia vite. HOR. 


Oh! when with books of sages deep, 

Sequester’d ease and gentle sleep, 

In sweet oblivion, blissful balm, 

The busy cares of life becalm. DR, DUNKIN, 





ON EPIC POETRY. 
( Concluded from page 196. ) 





First of your kind! society divine! 
Still visit thus my nights, for you reserv’d, 
And meunt my soaring soul to thoughts like yours. 


THOMSON, 





GLOVER, though not one of the greatest epic poets, deserves 
to be ranked among them for his Leonidas, a poem which is 
an ornament to our language. It appeared in the year 1737, 
the poet being in the Hamburgh trade at the time. He is 
likewise the author of two tragedies and the ballad of Hosicr’s 
Ghost. 

Leonidas, the hero of the poem, was a king of Sparta, and a 
celebrated warrior, who died gloriously in defending the pass of 
Thermopyle against Xerxes. The fable has that unity and that 
greatness which the epic requires, excepting the episode of 
Ariana, which is certainly culpable, because it has no connec- 
tion with the action, but only with one of the personages, and 
may be taken out of the poem without injuring the fable; it 
is a distinct action of itself, which can only divide the interest 
of the principal personage, and weaken the reader’s attention 
to his fate. Another defect in the fable is its end being un- 
happy, which is more suited to the dramatic than the epic 
poctry. It may be said, that the death of Leonidas being to 
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the highest degree glorious, is happy ; but it 1s not that species 
of happiness with which a poet ought to clothe his hero; and 
this fault is very conspicuous in the poem before us, for the 
death of the hero is foretold in the very first book, and from that 
time, as we know what will be the event of the poem, our sus- 
pence of mind, which is so pleasing in some of the first epie 
poems, is at an end. | 

The characters are varied; but not in that fine degree which 
makes the poems of Homer so infinitely pleasing, and which 
Virgil himself could not imitate with success. ‘The most per- 
fect is Leonidas, which is indeed distinetly drawn, and placed 
in a greater variety of lights than any of the rest. ‘The inferior 
characters possess nothing very extraordinary ; there are dis- 
tinctions between them, but it cannot be said that they are bold 
and lively. 

The sentiments are noble and generous throughout, finely 
adapted to a poem whose action is founded on a most heroic 
love of one’s country, and contempt of death. ‘There is a spirit 
of virtue and a certain solemnity in the whole poem, that always 
ought to accompany this species of poetry. 

There is much fire in the following passage in the speech of 
Leonidas to the council. 


Let us all 
Be link’d in sacred union, and the Greeks 

Shall stand the world’s whole multitude in arms. 
If for the spoil which Paris bore to Troy, 

A thousand barks the Hellespont o’erspread; 
Shall not again confederated Greece 

Be rous’d to battle, and to freedom give 

What once she gave to fame ? 








In the seventh book, Xerxes sends to tempt Leonidas with 
the sovereignty of all Greece, if he would yield to his arms: 
the king having heard his proposals, leads the ambassador 
amidst the Grecian bands, and then answers, 


Here, Persian, tell thy embassy, repeat 
That to obtain my friendship Asia’s lord 
Bids me accept the sov reignty of Greece ; 
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Then view this band, whose valour shall preserve 
That Greece unconquer’d which their king bestows, 
And strew your bodies on its crimson plains ; 

The indignation painted on their looks 

And generous scorn shall answer for their chief. 


These are perhaps two of the finest speeches in the poem, 
and both of them fully display the undaunted character of 
Leonidas. 

One simile I must quote ; the poet compares Leonidas defend- 
ing himself against innumerable Persians, to thunder and 
lightning striking against a hill, 


Like a Thracian hill 
Like Rhodopé or Hemus3; where in vain 
The thunderer plants his lurid bolt, in vain 
The glancing lightning cleaves th’ incrusted snow, 
And Winter, beating with eternal war, 
Shakes from his dreary wings discordant storms, 
Chill sleet, and clattering hail. 





I have quoted these passages to give the reader an idea of the 
beauties of a performance which deserves great praise ; Leo- 
nidas is, I believe, much read, but I have seen scarcely any cri- 
tical remarks on it. I have pointed out but few of its beauties, 
the limits/of an essay will not permit me to be more minute, 
but every reader will be struck with many which I have 
omitted. 


— <> <P 


RETALIATION > 
OR, THE TWO NEIGHBOURS. 
( Continued from page 214.) 


—_——- 





SCENE XI. 
(The preceding, CLARISSA and JULIA in morning dishabille. ) 
Clarissa. Ah! sir, you there? I have found you very 
a@ propos. 
Dumoulin. I was going— 
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Clarissa. Since I have lived here, I have neither rested 
night nor day. 

Mad. Dumoulin. We have just been saying so. 

Julia. ‘You let lodgings to persons whom you would send 
away unceremoniously, 

Mad. Dumoulin. It accords with our wishes. 

Clarissa. We have passed the most eruel night; and not 
been able to close our eyes an instant. 

Dumoulin (aside). What does she say? 

Julia. We must truly call it a mad-house. You surely were 
as much disturbed. 

Dumoulin. I was not at home. 

Clarissa. 1 congratulate you ; but, believe me, you will soon 
see these lodgers again. 

Mad. Dumoulin. Oh! these ladies, with their enchanting 
smiles, would persuade us to clear the house. 

Julia. Yes, madam, or at least to deliver us from a devil, 
a wandering jew, who makes a frightful noise by rolling the 
furniture about; and who strikes the walls with so much violence 
as to make them totter. 

Mad. Dumoulin. I never heard such a complaint before. 

Clarissa. Whether you ever heard of it before, or not, he 
must be expelled. Now as this cannot be effected before to- 
ynorrow, and he may renew his tricks to-night, we will leave 
you; we shall thus not constrain any one ; and satisfy our- 
selves. 

Mad. Dumoulin. As you please ;.we have no wish to oppose 
your inclinations. 

Clarissa. We shail depart to-night; and if, perchance, some 
new and noisy sprite should seek a lodging, you will be able 
to dispose of your apartment.. 


SCENE XI}. 
{M. and Madame Dumovtin, M. and Madame MatcRet.) 
Dumoulin. Well, madam. 
Mad. Dumoulin. Well, sir. 


Dumoulin, Tiiis then accounts for their not haying been in. 
bed. 
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Mad. Dumoulin. Do you believe them? Poor man! 

Dumoulin. You have just heard— 

Mad. Dumoulin. Yes; fine authority! I have heard of the 
part concerted between them. 

Dumoulin. Why should they act this farce? 

Mad. Dumoulin. They are interested in hiding their folly. 

Dumoulin. Rather say, that you fear to confess the trick 
which you have been playing. 

Mad. Dumoulin and Mad. Maigret. We! 

Dumoulin. Jeannette will soon inform me. 

Mad. Maigret. Horrible! 

Madame Dumoulin, Are you so suspicious as to refer us en 
such occasions to the arbitration of— 

Dumoulin, 1 wilt no longer be kept in suspence, if, when we 
married, we knew not what we did,— 

Mad, Dumoulin, Ay, sir, but fear the consequences of such 
conduct. 

Mad. Maigret (to her husband). Remember what you say. 

Maigret. But— 

Mad. Dumoulin, If chastity is of no use, I will give you some 
reason for your jealous suspicions. 

Mad. Maigret. Every day will I go to promenades and ex- 
hibitions. 

Maigret. But— 

Mad. Dumoulin, I will every night frequent balls, concerts, 
and masquerades, without asking your leave. 

Dumoulin (alarmed). But— 

Mad. Dumoulin, You are a madman, 

Maigret (in the same manner). But— 

Mad. Maigret. You, a fool; adieu! 

(They go off in great anger. ) 

Maigret, (to Dumoulin, following his wife), Plague on you! 

your anger will drive my wife to do what she would never have 


thought of. 
SCENE XIll. 


(DuMOULIN and JEANNETTE). 
Jeannette. Two young men are coming up-stairs. 
Dumoulin (humourously), Let them come, 
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ET CEES 


Jeannette (aside.) These perhaps are the intended. 
Dumoulin (collecting himself). Let me endeavour to re- 


press— 





SCENE XIV. 
(The preceding, Victor, CHARLES ). (" 
Jeannette. On this side, gentlemen, if you please. 
Victor. You must be rewarded for your politeness. 
Jeannette. You are very obliging. 
Charles. We are famished. 
Dumoulin. What do these gentlemen want? 
Victor. At first two jelly-broths; a good specific against 
fatigue. 
Charles. Bring us some old wine ; I am for a tonic. 
Victor. Mr. Epicure, I am obliged to you. 
Jeannette (presenting him a bill of fare). What will you have 


after ? 
Charles. Ah! speak not to me of these vile bills of fare, 


which present us with such a variety of dishes ranged in CO- 
lumns, as to glut the most voracious appetite before we can 
make up our minds what dish to order. 

Victor. Dear hostess, we must confide the care of our break- 
fast to you. 

Dumoulin, Of my table, gentlemen, you will have no reason 
to complain; you may believe— 

Charles. In your good plight. 

Victor. It presages well. 

Dumoulin (sighing ). And yet I swear to you that I am tor- 
mented in various ways. In this closct, Jeannette, two covers. 
—( He points to the closet on the right ). 

Charles (to Jeannette.) My appetite will increase, if you are 
10 wait. , 

Dumoulin (to Jeannette). Do you attend them. (To the 
young men). I will go to the larder and cellar ; and, agreeably 
to your wishes, order the course. 

Victor. We have a sharp appetite, we assure you. 

Dumoulin, You are very fortunate, there are few houses in 
Paris, gentlemen, more spoken of than mine; and every one 
departs satisfied, 
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SCENE XV. 
CHARLES and Victor. 

Victor. Here we are then, near the objects of our wishes. 
Do you not know, my friend, that it is fortunate thus to find a 
good meal ina house where we have an intrigue. 

Charles. In passing the night as we have done, who would 
suppose that we were to be married in a month, and intended 
to renounce these idle vagaries, 

Victor. Well! rather let us laugh than reason. 

Charles. 1 think with you; you must, however, own, that 
we are scoundrels, 

Vietor. No, no; on the contrary, what we are doing must 
be considered rational, and exemplarily wise. 

Charles. Ah! that is rather too far-fetched. 

Victor. Not atall; for do we not love our desiined brides? 

Charles, Certainly. 

Victor. Weil then, my friend, for their good, that our con- 
stancy may not waver, Ict us offer our last incense to folly, that 
once husbands, with passions subdued, Hymen may defend us 
from these inordinate desires, and our wives find only the relics 
in our hearts, 

Charles, I cannot resist such logic. What charms must 
this blue domino have hid? 

Victor. Who disputes it?—but the rose-domino? 

Charles. No doubt. Nevertheless, mine has something light, 
elegant, and voluptuous ! 

Victor, And mine? what anair! what a majestic port ! 

Charles. I saw through the eye of her mask a lively sloe. 

Victor. And I, in her ensemble, an expressive grace, which 
0 far seduced me, that, under this domino, I pictured to myself 
Calypso. 

Charles. Calypso. 

Victor (with emphasis). Calypso! 

Charles. So be it; I give her up to you; but mine in person 
is Eucharis ! 

Victor. Eucharis! these names certainly sound better than 
those that their husbands gave them ; Mad, Dumoulin is a little 
prosaie, 
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Charles. And Maigret is not more poetic ! 

Victor. What imports the name, whether Clara, Toinetta, 
Araminta, or Susan, if a woman be pretty; ah! all that I have 
seen of my mistress announces her to be, from head to foot, a 
perfect beauty. 

Charles. What a beautiful arm has Madam—curse the 
name—in the blue domino. 

Victor. And what a foot has mine!—Ah! no painting can 
equal it! such a foot was made only for a carriage.—Do you 
recollect the rapidity with which their coach rattled away. 

Charles. It was numbered. 

Victor. No, no; I tell you their servants were in livery. 

Charles. How you deceive yourself with these flattering il- 
lusions! I saw the number, but not a single lackey ! 

Victor. Iam, however, very sure of it. 

Charles. Oh! say no more— 

Victor. Moreover, who knows what the nymph is that rushes 
from an elegant whisky, or a rich phaeton, at a masquerade? 
It is often no other than a waiting-woman ; while behind her, in 
a less shewy vehicle, or, to be plain, in a modest hackney- 
coach, comes her mistress veiled in a simple domino, happy ia 
the hope of laughing zncognito, and shaking off all vexatious 
constraint, to forget for an instant her rank and fortune, and 
enjoy the mistake of many an original, who, deceived by the 
lustre of a crystal necklace, falls desperately in love at the feet 
of the goddess, who, the moment before, was dressing her mis- 
tress. (Charles laughs). Ah! why do you laugh? 

Charles. An idea comes into my head. 

Victor. Well! what is it? 

Charles, ‘That it would be very pleasant, if the tender Victor 
and sensible Charles should prove the dupes of whom you 
speak. 

Victor, Great Gods! what a fall thou portendest? No, no; 
I am very far from supposing it; I would wager that my en- 
chantress is at least a baroness. 

Charles. And I thirty thousand francs that mine isa countess ! 

Victor. I, fifty! 
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Charles, Hold! an honest man ought only to risk what he 
has. 

Victor. ‘True; we'll lay no wagers; for, were we to lose, 
we must borrow to pay them. ( Exeunt ). 


(To be continued. ) 


—<——— e 


THE TOMB OF AMESTRIS. 


A PERSIAN TALE.* 


I wisH to prove two things; that, in desperate cirewn- 
stances, to gain time is to remedy every thing; and that we 
ought to support adversity with courage and resignation, be- 
cause misfortune and discontent disturb the lives of all men. 

Darius had just lost the handsome Amestris, the object of 
his most ardent affection ; and his grief was so great as to en- 
danger his life. Yet this prince should have derived consola- 
tion, as rare as it is efficacious, in true friendship; the faithful 
Meégabise loved his king for himself alone. ‘Terrified at the 
state in which he saw him, his thoughts were entirely occupied 
in devising means to divert his sorrow, and effect a change in 
his feelings. He recollected to have heard of a sage who pos- 
sessed the wonderful secret of restoring health to the body, and 
of quieting the distress of a soul oppressed with grief. This 
sage lived in the midst of a forest; and was found in his soli- 
tude. Mégabise presented him to the king, who had beer im- 
pressed with the highest opinion of his science. Alas! said 
Darius to him, what canst thou do for me? I have lost the only 





* We read in ancient history, that Darius being inconsolable for 
the death of a person whom he loved, a sage promised to restore 
her to life, if he could engrave upon her tomb the names of three 
persons of mature age who had never felt the stroke of adversity. 
This historical trait has given the idea of these tales, 
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tie that bound me to existence; not all your art can draw 
Amestris from the tomb,— Why not, sire, answered the discreet 
Mirza (which was the name of the sage)—O heaven! What 
dost thou say? cried Darius —Yes, sire, replied Mirza, nothing 
is impossible to those initiated in the science of the divine Zo- 
roaster.—W ell !—Well, sire, if you can find in your vast em- 
pire three persons in the prime of life who are perfectly con- 
tented with their actual destiny, or who have never felt the re- 
verses of fortune, I will engrave their names upon the tomb of 
her for whom you mourn, then draw a magic circle upon her 
monument, and the handsome Amestris shall be restored to you. 

Those who love, and are unfortunate, are doubly credulous ; 
the conditions seemed so easy, that the king did not doubt of 
Mirza’s having the power to do a miracle: he thought an im- 
postor would have invented terms so extraordinary as to make 
them almost impracticable. Ah! cried Darius, we shall 
have no occasion to search into my states, there can be no 
difficulty in finding in my court the persons whom you de- 
sire; and here is at hand Mégabise, who alone answers the two 
conditions: he has never experienced misfortune; and, I have 
no doubt, is contented with his fate. I do not require so much, 
said Mirza, it is sufficientif he be satisfied with his present con- 
dition, or have never known the affliction of real trouble. Speak, 
Mégabise, replied Darius, At these words, Mégabise cast 
down his eyes, and heaved a deep sigh. Pressed by the, king 
to explain himself—Alas! sire, said he, I am not happy. How! 
answered Darius mournfully, you whom I have loaded with ho- 
nours,—you, my subject, whose alliance I preferred to that of 
all the kings who have solicited the hand of Parasitis, the most 
beautiful woman of the East,—you, the husband of my sister, 
and my friend,—are you not happy? Are you then ungrateful? 
No, sire, answered Mégabise, my ambition is more than satis- 
fied, and you have no subject more grateful, nor more devoted; 
but, for five years, a secret sorrow has preyed upon me. Why 
have you concealed it from me?—You cannot help me; and 
your goodness would have made this sad confidence painful. 
But, sire, order Anéphis, justly surnamed the Happy, to come; 
you will be able to inscribe his for one of the names upon her 
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tomb.— Where is Anéphis? ‘At this time he is travelling; but 
I will send couriers, and, in a few days, he will surrender to 
your orders. Why wait for him; when we can find three names 
in a few hours. Sire, said Mirza, to form a magic circle, the 
moon must be in its wane; therefore we have time. Well, re- 
plied Darius, seek Anéphus, and to-morrow Omaxis, Eriméne 
and Nelpor, shall becalled; [believe they will be sufficient. After 
this conversation, Mirza withdrew. Darius, finding himself 
alone with Mégabise, and strongly urging him to confide his 
secret troubles to him, Mégabise, forced to obey, spoke as 
follows :— 

Even your goodness is the cause of my misfortune; for it is 
occasioned by my union with the Princess Parisatis. To make 
you sensible of the peculiarity of my situation, I must narrate 
events some time before that most important epoch of my life. 
J should never have dared to aspire to the princess, if she her- 
self had not emboldened me by testimonies of the greatest in- 
terest. Nevertheless, for a long time, I saw nothing in her 
attentions but the kindness she conceived due to the man whom 
you deigned to honor with your confidence, and I exerted my- 
self to the utmost to defend my heart from a sentiment more 
tender than that of gratitade. Soon after your coronation, sire, 
I was dangerously ill; for one whole night, they believed me 
dead: the princess, hearing this mistaken opinion, fainted away, 
{ was informed of these circumstances; and when I presented 
myself to her, I saw in her expressive countenance marks of 
the most lively emotion ; she made the most forinal confession 
of a sentiment that my duty compelled me to regard as a great 
misfortune. lull of trouble and uneasiness, I withdrew without 
uttering a word: from this moment I avoided her presence with 
extrenie care, aid even pressed you, sire, to yield to the wishes 
of one of the kings who sued for her hand. 

One day, as soon as risen, I learnt that a great solemnity was 
preparing, that the temple of Mythras was opened, and deco- 
rated with extraordinary magnificence. Surprised at not know- 
ing the cause of these religious preparations, I went to the pa- 
lace, where I found you, sire, surrounded with all your courtiers, 
who were as ignorant of the féte that was preparing as myself, 
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At last you called me, and taking me aside, you deigned to ad- 
dress me with these words, which will ever be gratefully remem- 
bered—Mégabise, a long time ago, I penetrated the secret 
sentiments of my sister: she loves you: I have well observed 
your conduct: it has been that of a faithful and respectful sub- 
ject; and your friend will reward you for your fidelity. Pari- 
satis is your’s: she goes to the temple by my order; she is 
ignorant that it is to pledge her faith to you: she will not learn 
it till arrived at the altar. At these words, transported with 
joy and gratitude, I was ready to fall at your feet: but you went 
away in haste, and we followed you to the temple of Mythras. 
There, desiring the princess to advance towards the altar, and 
ordering me to.draw near, you gave me her august and beloved 
hand, and the pontiff pronounced the sacred words which united 
us for ever. The distracted princess reddened, grew pale, and 
staggered ; I was obliged to support her in my arms. [I left 
the temple the happiest of men; but, alas ! how fragile and fleet- 
ing is the happiness of mortals ! mine was soon to be destroyed 
forever. The princess, followed by a numerous train, formed 
of her own and my slaves, was conducted in pomp to my pa- 
lace. As soon as we were alone, I threw myself at her feet. 
Nothing is wanting to my happiness, said I, but to hear the 
confirmation of it from your lips. At these words the princess 
repulsed ime with disdain. Expect not from me such baseness, 
answered she. It is true, continued she, I loved you, and the 
coufession has escaped me; you were never absent from my 
thoughts an instant ; but love never would have prompted me 
to renounce the rights of my birth ;—no one, with my own con- 
sent, could have obtained my hand but by offering me a throne, 
Judge, sire, of my surprise and grief when I heard the princess, 
whom I adored, and by whom I thought myself beloved, speak 
thus. Nothing has been able to affect, at least for any continu- 
ance, this haughty character and ambitious mind; if at times 
she appears sensible of my love, she immediately reproaches 
herself for baseness, and punishes me by new restrictions. 

A single sentence will make you better acquainted with her 
ambition than all l cansay. She is a good mother ; and if the 
health of her children be disordered, she nurses and watches 
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over them with the tenderest affection; one was dangerously 
ill; and when the princess saw my grief, she said—Why this 
extreme anxiety? Can you leave them a throne? 

Here Mégabise left off speaking, and the king began, Well, 
dear Mégabise, said he, to restore you to peace, I must de- 
termine to part from you: I can with ease place you upon a 
throne ; and thus satisfy the ambitious Parisatis. No, no, 
sire, said Mégabise emphatically ; to leave you would be 
one of the greatest misfortunes; no, I will never quit you; 
and I conjure you to give me your sacred word that you 
will never renew a similar proposition. At these words, Da- 
rius was deeply affected; he squeezed the hand of Mégabise, 
aud this moment afforded relief to his miixd, amd the swectest 
consolation. Had not Mirza, said he, revived my hopes, 
{ should feel that your friendship alone ought to attach me 
to life. 

The next morning, Mirza went to the king, who was expect- 
ing Omaxis, of the satrapes* of his court, whom he supposed 
perfectly happy; for, added Darius, I recently granted him two. 
favours, which, when solicited, he assured me would satisfy his 


wishes, and complete his happiness. Mirza reqfiested the king. 


and Mégabise to conceal themselves in a closet, where they 
could overhear the conversation, while, with his permission, he 
would interrogate Omaxis in a familiar téte-d-téte. Omaxis 
came. The king, said Mirza to him, has coniided the care of 
his health to me; and I have prescribed silence, and absence 
from all business: no one approaches him but the husband of 
the princess, his sister, who leaves him neither night nor day. 
I believe it, interrupted Omaxis, with a malignant smile; and 
the. itions Mégabise will turn these assiduous cares to his 
“die. The king, replied Mirza, in this mournful and de- 
pressed state, expects no consolation but what he shall feel in 
conferring happiness upon those whom he honours with his 
friendship ; for, if heaven shorten the span of his existence, he 
will leave them all happy. He has commanded me to interro- 
gate them, and to begin with you. Are you perfectly contented 


* The governor of a province, 
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in your station? speak freely. Omaxis, remembering what he 
had said to the king, meditated his answer ; and, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, said—Tell the king, that I have no other ambi- 
tion than that of serving hin, and that this motive alone in- 
duces me to desire the Sardinian command.—Independent of 
this, you find yourself happy ?—Happy ! Can any one be happy 
who loves his king, and sces his entire preference given to 
another! I envy not the wealth, hor the honours of Mégabise, 
the king’s sister’s husband ; but this confidence, this intimacy, 
must break the heart of any subject who is as faithful and as 
affectionate. Mirza put an end to the conversation. Omaxis 
left him, and Darius owned, that the name of Omaxis could not 
be inscribed upon the tomb of Amestris. 

The same day, Eriméne and Nelpor were successively inter- 
rogated, and both discovered the same envy of the favour of 
Mégabise, and the same ambition. Succeeding days were taken 
up in making new experiments upon other courtiers, and all 
had nearly the same result. At last, the happy Anéphis arrived 
at court, and the king, in the presence of Mégabise, desired te 
interrogate him himself. 

(To be continued. ) 
>> 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 








JULIA of ARDENFIELD ; a Novel; in 2 vols. London, 
; Messrs. Law and Whittaker, 1816. 

Amone the many Novels that are daily publishing, without 
other object than that of beguiling an hour, we have pleasure,in se- 
lecting one that aims at a higher purpose, and is at the dias 

calculated to improve the understanding. The gceodthat results 
from an early attention to the culture of the youthful mind, and 
the evil that atiends its neglect, is a proper theme for the pen of 
the Novelist ;—to those who tread the paths of honour and rec- 
titude, such a work presents a new incentive to virtuous action, 
by bestowing on it its due reward; and to those who have de- 
viated, whether from neglect, or indulgence, it gives striking 
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examples of the fatal consequences of an ill-governed conduct, 
and the necessity of supplying the deficiency by an earnest en- 
deavour to amend their faults. ‘The narration is clear, the story 
probable, and the interest pleasingly excited ; the characters are 
distinctly exhibited, and well contrasted: Julia of Ardenfield , 
an orphan, the heroine of the story, is an instance of a well- 
regulated lite ; she profits by the advice and example of the 
friend who brought her up, lives in an exemplary manner, and 
meets with her reward in a happy and illustrious marriage ; 
while Lady Bellamour, possessed of the most captivating person 
and manners, and great intellectual endowments, who from the 
neglect and inattention of her friends had never acquired any 
self-constraint and perseverance in rectitude, surrounded with 
every earthly blessing, becomes restless, and overlooks the hap_ 
piness within her reach for a future and» imaginary phantom 
of felicity ; rendering herself and family miserable, and at last 
quitting a respectable and worthy husband to elope with an in- 
famous villain: her fall, and its consequences, her penitence, 
and premature death, are affectingly described, and will, it is 
hoped, serve as a salutary lesson. ‘The traits and peculiarities 
of the other characters are well preserved. 

There is so much good sense, so mucli real and usefal instruc- 
tion, in this excellent Novel, directed to the best of all purposes, . 
the moral rectitude and improvement of females, delivered in so 
pleasing a manner as cannot fail of the effect even upon those 
who read for amusement only, without perceiving the tendency 
of the work ; and we earnestly recommend it to the attention 


of our readers. 





Bew oF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


1. BLEST CHARLOTTE! Composed by THOMAS BIL 
LINGTON, and arranged for the Harp or Piano-forte, 
pp. 3. p. ls.6d. Preston. 

THESE are complimentary Stanzas to her Royal Highness the 

Princess Charlotte of Wales; and seem to be an extempore 

effusion of a moderate panegyrist. They are harmonized by 
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Mr. Billington in the key of A, major, triple time, ( Allegretto ) 
witha considerable degree of taste, ingenuity, and science ; and 
we congratulate this composer on his being the first musician, 
at least within our knowledge, who has waked his harp in 
praise of so deserving a theme. Of the numerous effusions, both 
poetical and musical, as may naturally be expected to flow on 
the nuptials of her Royal Highness with Prince Leopold.—Blest 
Charlotte! will, at all events, be entitled to the claim of pre- 
cedence. 


2. Di tanti palpiti, Arietta, Composed by Sig. G. ROSSINI, 
Arranged with Accompaniments for a Spanish Guitar and 
Piano-forte, by Sig. G. BRICCIO. pp. 6. p. 2. Clementi 
and Co. 

Tuis light and simple Air, truly Ztaliano, in D, major, common 
time, is rendered somewhat interesting by the addition of accom- 
paniments for the Piano-forte and the Spanish Guitar, which 
are very ingeniously constructed, and flow very naturally out of 
the subject. We think, with the aid of the voice, that the whole 
must have a pleasing effect, and recommend it as an agreeable 
trifle to admirers of light music, P. 4. lL. 2. bar 5. the D and E 
over mi, should be scmiquavers. 


3. RONDO for the Piano-forte, , Composed by A. A. KLEN- 

GEL. pp. 11. p.3s. Clementi and Co. 

4. A SECOND RONDO, for the Piano-forte, Composed by 

A. A. KLENGEL. Op. 14. pp.9. p. 3. Ditto. 

THEseE Rondos are evidently the compositions of the same 
master. An apparent aticmpt at novelty, in deviating from the 
usual modes of modulation, strongly marks the character of 
both Rondos, particularly the second; where, indulging in this 
attempt, at p. 5. we think the retour from F sharp, minor di- 
rectly to D, major, is rather too abrupt ; in our opinion, it 
would have been better, and more scientific, to have passed re- 
gularly through the flat third keys to the original one of A, as 
Mr. K. immediately does from the said key of D, major, to C, 
major, the original of sharp third keys, proceeding then regu- 
lisly through the major keys F, and B to E, the key in which 
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he commenced his composition. In making these transitions, 
however, considerable ingenuity and taste are displayed in both 
Rondos, which certainly possess much meritorious originality, 
and are equally and highly creditable to the composer’s ta- 
lents. 


&. TRIO, Easy and Familiar, for the Flute, Piano-forte, and 
Violencello, Composed by FERDINAND RIES. Op. 63. 
pp- ll. p. 3s. 6d. Clementi and Co. 

In this Trio Mr. Ries evinces as much singularity of modu- 
lation as we have noticed in the preceding Rondos of Mr. 
Klengel ; the following line of march he has adopted through the 
composition will evidently prove the truth of our observation. 
The Trio opens in the key of E flat, major, common time, 
( Allegro) Mr. R. then passes through B flat, major, into G, 
minor, in which key he concludes the first strain, instead, as is 
usual, in the fifth of the original key. The second strain com- 
mences, after striking the chord of G, minor, in C, major, then 
rather abruptly, in our opinion, into F, minor, from which he 
retours, certainly with scientific address, to the original key and 
subject, in E flat major, and concludes the Allegro movewent. 
In the Andantino (£) and the Rondo, common time (Allegro ) 
which follow, the same endeavour at novelty of modulation pre- 
vails, particularly in the Andantino, which, however praise- 
worthy for ingenuity and speculative fancy, will not be very 
readily reconciled by the fastidious ears of the old harmonists, 
We, notwithstanding, recommend this Trio of Mr. Ries’s to all 
young musicians, as a Studio highly worthy of their attention. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR MAY, 1816. 





Since the publie voice was so loudly and strongly expressed 
against the Income-Tax, it has been attended with one good 
effect at least, and appears to have brought Parliament to a 
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sense of their duty, and to have induced them to “assume a 
virtue, if they have it not,’ for their attention has been almost 
exclusively turned to considerations of public welfare, and re- 
trenchment and economy; and this, we hope, they will be 
prompted to pursue with diligence and effect. It is stated, that 
the saving to the country by the retrenchmeuts in the various 
branches of the Ordnance department alone will amount to upe 
wards of 2,800,600/, 

The Drawing-room, held by her Majesty, at her palace, on 
the 4th inst. for the second time this season, was brilliantly at- 
tended, although not extremely crowded, 

The union of the Princess Charlotte and the Prince of Co- 
bourg is finally fixed; Sir B. Bloomfield carried the determina- 
tion to Brighton on the 6th inst. ‘The ceremony, it is said, will 
take place at Carlton-house. All the preliminaries are setiled. 
The marriage will be private. It is the etiquette for the Royal 
Princesses to wear a superb mantle at their marriage, which is: 
afterwards a perquisite of the lady in waiting ; but the Prince 
Regent has discovered that it is only a king’s daughter who is 
entitled to the distinction of the mantle ; whereas the Princess 
is only the grand-daughter. An agreement is made for the fine 
house of Bottley, the place near Chertsey, of Sir Joseph Mau- 
bey, on lease, at 1,200/. a year, as a country-residence for their 
royal highnesses. It isan extensive mansion, with fine grounds. 
Lady Emily Murray, daughter of the Duke of Northumber- 
Jand, and Lady John Thynne, have been appointed Ladies of 
the Bedchamber. ‘There are to be eight footmen, four coach- 
men, and helpers in proportion. The liveries of Prince Lec- 
pold of Cobourg are to be dark bottle-green for the frocks, with 
black collars and cuffs, and ornamented with gold-lace in a 
similar manner to the Prince Regent’s. The hats are the same 
as his Royal Highness’s servants. On the buttons of the frocks 
are L.C. ‘She priuce has ordered fifty grey horses to be pure 
chased for his stables. 

On Monday, the 6th insi., George Barnett was put to the 
bar of the Old Bailey, charged with shooting a loaded pistol on 
the 17th of February, at Frances Maria Kelly, in Drury-lane 
theatre ; this evening, The Merry Mourners represented ; 
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Miss Kelly performed the character of Nan, and Mr. Knight 
that of Joey. In the second act, just as these two performers 
had embraced, and were separating in opposite directions, the 
prisoner, who was in the pit, was observed to rise, and level a 
pistol at Miss Kelly, which he discharged. He was immedi- 
ately seized, when he denied having fired it. ‘The pistol was 
found by his side ; and another in his pocket loaded. On being 
taken to Bow-street, his answers were evasive and contradic- 
tory. To prove the insanity of the prisoner, two incoherent 
‘letters, dated Feb. 42th and 16th, 1816, addressed to Miss 
Kelly, were read, and several witnesses heard. Mr. Baron 
Wood, in summing up the evidence, said that the letters bore 
evident symptoms of insanity. The jury found the prisoner 
Not Guilty on the ground of Insanity. This verdict subjects 
him to imprisonment for life, or during his Majesty's pleasure. 

The Paris papers received during the month are barren of 
interest. The Moniteur contains a Royal Ordinance for the 
re-organization of the Legion of Honour. This establishment 
will, in future, bear the title of Royal Order of the Legion of 
Honour ; the Commandants that of Commanders; and the 
Grand Cordons that of Grand Crosses. The members are for 
life, the number of knights is unlimited ; that of the officers is 
fixed at 2000; that of commanders at 900; that of grand 
Officers at 160; that of grand crosses at 80. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has triumphed over 
Ministers. Mr. Laine, the President, did not make his appear- 
ance on the 10th, when the Election Law was so amended as 
to exclude the principle of renewing the Chamber by fifths, 
which would ultimately have given the king, or his ministers, 
the complete controul over that popular branch of the Consti- 
tution. The division on the law was in favour of the amended 
law, 205 to 116; leaving the Ministers in a minority. If the 
Chamber is dissolved, it musi now be in toto, and if the Mem-~ 
bers were again sent back to their constituents, it is probable 
the 116 supporters of the Court would decrease. 

A proposition has been made for the purpose of opening 
general negociations with the Barbary Powers to determine 
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them to respect the flags of foreign nations, and put an end te 
the reducing of Christians to slavery. 

The trial of General Drouot, who accompanied Buonaparte 
from Elba, took place on the 6th inst. The General pleaded 
that he merely obeyed the orders of the sovereign to whom he 
had sworn allegiance in Elba, and Macdonald the Duke of 
Tarentum, spoke in very high terms of his services. He was 
acquitted. 

The last advices from Spain state that a conspiracy against 
the life of Ferdinand VII. had been detected. ‘The govern- 
ment ascertained the names of the conspirators, and immedi- 
ately had them arrested ; the torture was inflicted upon many 
of them, according to the former custom of Spain, in order to 
extort a confession ; from some of the sufferers they learnt that 
the conspiracy had in view the extinction of the present King 
of Spain, and their Royal Highnesses, his brothers, &c. The 
torture was given to Mr. Richart, Yandiola, and General 
O’Donoghue ; General Renovales, and the brother of Calatrava, 
who were implicated, heard of the discovery in time fo escape, 
Many persons of distinction, officers of rank, and subalterns, 
are implicated. A few hours more, and the plot would have 
succeeded. 

LORD BYRON. 

Tue Newspapers have been very busy with this nobleman and 
his lady; and though we have a great objection to noticing the 
private affairs of others, however elevated their rank, which we 
conceive to concern none but themselves, and of which the 
public are but too apt to form erroneous opinions ; yet when so 
much publicity has once been given to them, our readers might 
charge us with neglect, if we failed to present them with a brief 
account, which, on our part, we dowith great reluctance.—Two 
poems, attributed to Lord Byron, have been printed, and gene- 
rally circulated (which is, we think, much to be regretted) ; and 
are said to have originated in family differences. Little more 
than twelve months ago, Lord Byron married the heiress and 
only child of Sir Ralph Milbank. During this short period, do- 
mestie differences took place which occasioned the separation 
of the partios soon after the accouchement of Lady Byron, What- 
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ever the nature of these matrimonial disagreements, Lord 
Byron has exerted himself to bring about a reconciliation; he 
has acknowledged himself in error; and, in the first poem, 
“ Fare Thee Well,” has expostulated most feelingly with his 
irritated lady.—Sec the poem in our Apollonian Wreath. The 
second poem, “ Born in a garret,” is supposed to stigmatize the 
young Lady’s Governess for the part she took in the affair ; but 
we hope this is merely a creature of the poet’s brain, and not of 
any eXisting individual. 
SIR ROBERT WILSON, 

THE private examinations of Sir R. Wilson and friends, now 
published, have disclosed what we at first suspected, that their 
conduct in the affair of Lavallette arose from a difference of 
opinion concerning the Convention signed when the Allied 
troops entered Paris; these gentlemen concciving that this Con- 
vention, signed by themselves, guaranteed the safety of every 
individual in the French army, or who had served under Bona- 
parte. Upon this principle, and a conviction that they were 
bound, as much as lie in their power, to protect the lives of ine 
dividuals, they have acted ; and this accounts for the participa- 
tion they had in Lavalette’s escape. Sir R. Wilson has even 
declared, that he would have saved Marshal Ney had it been 
ma his power. 

This publication was nearly completed before the account of 
the Trial of Sir Robert Wilson and Messrs. Bruce and Hat- 
¢ehinson was received ; we can therefore only say, that the Trial 
lasted three days, and terminated on the 24th inst. when they 
were found guilty, and sentenced to three months imprisonment. 


i ee 
THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

April 2d. The Chapter of Accidents. 'This Comedy, written 
by Miss Lee, has been revived for the purpose of introducing a 
young Lady, since announced as Miss Murray, in the part of 
Cecilia; her figure is genteel, her features expressive, and her 
voice distinct and pleasing. ‘The whole character was given 
with much judgoment ; evincing strong marks of decp penetra- 
tion and study. 
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April \6th. The Castle Spectre. We are not very partial to 
the ghostly productions of Mr. Lewis, and shall forbear to make 
any remarks on the piece. Mr. Rae’s delineation of the fratri- 
cide Osmond was pourtrayed with much judgment. Mr. Har- 
ley’s Motley, the Fool, was a very acceptable companion ; his 
glibness and vivacity were in strict unison with the character. 
The chief novelty of the revival was Miss Murray’s Angela, 
which she sustained with much propriety; there was no forced 
action, no part over-done, and the partial faults were such as 
time and attention will doubtless rectify : her dagger-scene 
with Osmond was extremely happy. Alice is generally allowed 
to be Mrs. Spark’s best character, and we have no reason to 
oppose that opinion. 








COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

April 16th. The Man of the World. This Comedy of Mack- 
lin’s has been revived for the introduction of a Gentleman in 
the arduous part of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant. ‘The folly of Ma- 
nagers in bringing debutantes forward in holiday-weck ought 
to be highly reprobated, the greater part who compose an au- 
dience on these nights are quite ignorant of the character, and 
consequently good or bad meet the same fate. His performance 
was throughout marked with deep penetration, and thorough 
knowledge of the character ; which deserved a far better re- 
ception. We are happy to find the play is to be repeated. We 
understand his name is Bibby, an Lrishman by birth, but of 
American education, where he has gained considerable celebrity 
in his profession. Miss Booth’s Lady Rodoipha Lumbercourt 
is deserving the highest encomium. 

April 16. Who wants a Wife, or, The Law of the Land. If 
good scenery, good music, and good dancing, constitute a good 
piece, then is this a good piece; but if good language is indis- 
pensably necessary to form a good piece; then is this a bad picce ; 
for of the first, it is fully equal to any former spectacle, but of 
the latter it is very deficient. Mr. Liston as the hero, an Eng- 
lish traveller, and Miss Foote as the heroine, were excellent. 
It is altered from that inexhaustible treasure, The Arabian 
Nights. R. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR MAY, 1816. 


MORNING DRESS. 


A ROUND dress, composed of jaconaut, or striped muslin, 
which is finished at the bottom, with a number of small tucks, 
and ornamented with a richly worked flounce, with a heading ; 
the waist short, the back rather full; but not to hide the grace- 
ful contour of the shape, finished at the neck, with a shirt 
richly trimmed round the collar with lace. The sleeve is made 
long and very loose. ‘The head-dress is composed of an ex- 
quisitely rich lace-cap, simple in its form, but exceedingly be- 
coming to the face: it is ornamented with bows of sky-blue 
riband. Gloves, shoes, &c. to correspond. This is a dress 
much worn at present in fashionable life. 


BALI. DRESS. 


PINK satin skirt, or coloured lace, finished with satin tucks 
and flowers, and a rich flounce of deep blond at the bottom; 
the neck likewise richly trimmed with blond; the waist is short 
and rather full, bound with a sash of satin riband: the sleeve 
is made full and short, loops with a flower. The hair worn so as 
to display the forehead, and falls in loose and soft curls at each 
side; the top of the head bound with a wreath of flowers. 
Scarf of lace, or rich silk. Necklace and cross composed of 
pearl and amethyst. Kid-gloves and satin-slippers. 


VOL. IIIs, 1. 2c 
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FINE WHALEBONE has become a leading article for 
FASHIONABLE Hats, since it has been introduced in forming 
the celebrated Conourc Hat. There is a degree of elegant 
simplicity in this Fashionable Hat, which surpasses most of the 
foreign importations, and is very creditable to the taste of her 
Royal Highness (who, we are informed, has patronized the in- 
vention) ; for the influence of Royalty and Beauty never appears 
more amiable than when adopting Fashions that give encou- 
ragement to native merit. For this becoming National Hat, 
the Public are indebted to the ingenuity of Mr. Vysr, Holborn, 
facing Ely-place. 

—g——_ 


COSTUMES PARISIENNES. 


Tue cabriole coat with large capes is now thrown aside for 
a new pelisse of sarsnet, of a colour called queue de Canaille, 
though more properly of the fine hue of a drake’s neck: it is 
lined with jonquil sarsnet, and ornamented with embroidery, 
frogs, tassels, and fancy trimming, in tasteful windings of black 
and jonquil ; the shades of the pelisse set off the black, and pro- 
duce a fine effect. 

In the promenade, caukas, cloth pelerines, trimmed with 
fringe and velvet, with spensers of cloth, having a larze unseciuly 
bow, devoid of taste, are the prevailing coverings. 

White Dresses, either of satin, Merino crape, or fine India 
muslin, are the most prevalent at places of public amusement. 
The most favourite Ball Dresses are made of pink net, vandyked 
with white satin, fastened round the waist with a Carinelite belt: 
a garland of white roses encircling the curled hair. In colours, 
Scarlet is preferred to rose and primrose colours. Pearls and 
amethysts are more worn than cornclian and coral. 

Flowers, or ribands, best suited to the complexion, are placed 
in or upon the head-dress of the Parisian dame; the brunette 
shades her brows with the mellow jonquil, and the blue-eyed 
blonde adorns her alabaster-bosom with the violet. Hats, with 
crowns two feet high, and bouquets of flowers, composed of 
artificial roses, or jonquils, fall from the crown to the brim, or 
over and below it. 
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Trouba_dour that ha-_ted sorrow, Be-neath his la-dy’s window came, 
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And while he march’d with helm on head, 
And harp in hand the descant rungs 

As faithful to his favorite Maid, 
The Minstrel burden still he sung : 

” Viv arm it is my Country’s right» 

My heart is in my true love?s bow’r 3 

Relsolv’d for love and fame to fight » 
Icome, a gallant Troubadour: % 


E’en when the Bat 
With dauntless h: 
Mid splintering la 
Yet still was he 
*““My life it is my 
My heart is in 
For|love to die —_ 
Becomes the val 
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ittle®s roar was deep 9» Alas: upon the bloody field , 
heart he hew%d his way, He fell beneath the foeman’s cleave; 
ancesand falchion’s sweep y But still, reclining on his shield, 
heard the warrior lay: Expiring Sung th’exulting Stave: 
y Country’s right’ *“SMyv life it is my Country®s right , 
my ladyv*s bow’r; My heart is in my lady®s bow’r; 
— for fame to fight y For|love and fame to fall in fight 
liant Troubadour! Becomes the valiant Troubadour! ® 


Eng: rd by Will™ Tilley 9 Hyde Strt Bloom sbury. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





STANZAS. 





Wan through some village church-yard I have stray’d 
At evening hour, beneath the cypress shade, 

Still would I pause, and pensively peruse 

The simple sorrows of the rustic muse. 

To wander thus, all silent and alone, 

By mould’ring turf and monumental stone, 

To trace their pious records as I went, 

Uncouthly worded, but devoutly meant, 

Pleas’d my sad heart, and bade those feelings glow 
That held communion with the dust below, 

Then have I thought me of the ills of life, 

Its noisy tumult, and the fretful strife 

Of man with man——that I have look’d around, 
Envious the while, upon each grassy mound, 
Where the pale moon-beam linger’d, and the dew 
Hung tearful, trembling as the soft winds blew— 
Have look’d, and sighing said within my breast, 
Would I were slumb’ring in so sweet a rest! 





2c2 
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FARE THEE WELL! 


BY LORD BYRON. 
Fare thee well ! and if for ever— 
Still for ever, fare thee well— 


Even though unforgiving, never 
*Gainst thee shall my heart rebel.— 





Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne’er canst know again ; 


Would that breast by thee glanc’d over, 
Every inmost thought could show, 
Then thou would’st at last discover 
*T was not well to spurn it so.— 


Though the world for this commend thee— 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 
Founded on another’s woe— 


Though my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found 

Than the one which once embraced me 
To inflict a cureless wound ? 


Yet—oh, yet—thyself deceive not— 
Love may sink by slow decay, 

But by sudden wrench, believe not, 
Hearts can thus be torn away ; 


Still thine own its life retaineth— 
Still must mine—though bleeding —beat, 
And the undying thought which paineth 
Is—that we no more may meet,— 


These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead; 
Both shall live—but every morrow 

Wake us from a widowed bed.— 


And when thou would’st solace gather— 
When our child’s first accents flow— 

Wilt thou teach her to say—‘* Father !"” 
Though his care she must forego ? 
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When her little hands shall press thee— 
When her lip to thine is prest— 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee— 
Think of him thy love had bless'd. 


Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more may’st see— 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me.— 


All my faults—perchance thou knowest ;— 
All my madness—none can know ; 

All my hopes—where’er thou goest— 
Whither—yet with thee they go.— 


Every feeling hath been shaken, 
Pride—which not a world could bow— 
Bows to thee—by thee forsaken 
Even my soul forsakes me now.— 


But ’tis done—all words are idle— 
Words from me are vainer still ; 

But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will,— 


Fare thee well !—thus disunited— 
Torn from every nearer tie— 

Seared in heart—and lone—and blighted— 
More than this I scarce can die.— 


ll 
A SKETCH FROM PRIVATE LIFE; 
BY LORD BYRON. 





** Honest—ITonest Lago ! 
* If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee.” 


SHAKSPEARE, 





Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred, 
Promoted thence to deck her mistress’ head ; 
Next-—for some gracious service unexprest, 
And from its wages only to be gucss’'d— 
Rais’d from the toilet to the table,—where 
Her wondering betters wait behind her chair. 


2c83 
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With eye unmoved, and forehead unabash’d, 

She dines from off the plate she lately wash’d. 
Quick with the tale, and ready with the lie— 

The genial confidante, and general spy— 

Who could, ye gods! her next employment guess— 
An only infant’s earliest governess ! 

She taught the child to read, and taught so well, 
That she herself, by teaching, learn’d to spell. 

An adept next in penmanship she grows, 

As many a nameless slander deftly shows : 

What she had made the pupil of her art, 

None know—but that high Soul secured the heart, 
And panted for the truth it could not hear, 

With longing breast and undeluded ear. 
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Foil’d was perversion by that youthful mind, 
Which Flattery fool’d not—Baseness could not blind, 
Deceit infect not—nor Contagion soil— 

Indulgence weaken—nor Example spoil— 
Nor master’d Science tempt her to look down 
On humbler talents with a pitying frown— 
Nor Genius swell—nor Beauty render vain— 
Nor Envy ruffle to retaliate pain— 

Nor Fortune change—Pride raise—nor Passion bow, 
Nor Virtue teach austerity—till now. 
Serenely purest of her sex that live, 

But wanting one sweet weakness—to forgive ; 
Too shock’d at faults her sou! can never know, 
She deems that all could be like her below ; 
Foe to all Vice, yet hardly Virtue’s friend, 
For Virtue pardons those she would amend. 





But to the theme,—now laid aside too long, 
The baleful burthen of this honest song :— 
Tho’ all her former functions are no more, 
She rules the circle which she serv'd before. 
If mothers—rone know why—before her quake; 
If daughters dread her for the mother’s sake ; 
If early habits—those false links, which bind 
At times the loftiest to the meanest mind— 
Have given her power too deeply to instil 
The angry — of her deadly will ; 
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If, like a snake, she steal within your walls, 
Till the black slime betray her as she crawls 3 
If, like a viper, to the heart she wind, 

And leave the venom there she did not find; 
What marvel that this hag of hatred works 
Eternal evil latent as she lurks, 

To make a Pandemonium where she dwells, 
And reign the Hecate of domestic hells? 


Skill’d by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints 
With all the kind mendicity of hints, 
While mingling truth with falsehood—sneers with smiles— 
Athread of candour witha web of wiles ; 
A plain blunt shew of briefly-spoken seeming, 
To hide her bloodless heart’s soul-harden’d scheming ; 
A lip of lies —a face form’d to conceal ; 
And, without feeling, mock at all who feel : 
With a vile mask the Gorgon would disown ; 
A cheek of parchment—and an eye of stone. - 
Mark, how the channels of her yellow blood 
Ooze to her skin, and stagnate there to mud, 
Cased like the centipede in saffron mail, 
Or darker greenness of the scorpion’s scale— 
(For, drawn from reptiles only, may we trace 
Congenial colours in that soul or face)— 
Look on her features! and behold her mind 
As in a mirror of itself defined : 
Look on the picture! deem it not o’ercharged— 
There is no trait which might not be enlarged ;— 
Yet true to ‘* Nature’s journeymen,’’ who made 
This monster when their mistress left off trade,— 
This female dog-star of her little sky, 
Where all beneath her influence droop or die. 


Oh! wretch without a tear—without a thought, 
Save joy above the ruin thou hast wrought— 
The time shall come, nor long remote, when thou 
Shall feel far more than thou inflictest now ; 
Feel for thy vile self-loving self in vain, 
And turn thee howling in unpitied pain. 
May the strong curse of crush’d affections light 
Back on thy bosom with reflected blight! 
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And make thee in thy leprosy of mind 
As loathsome to thyself as to mankind ! 
Till all thy self-thoughts curdle into hate, 
Black—as thy will for others would create ; 
Till thy hard heart be calcined into dust, 
And thy soul welter in its hideous crust. 
Oh, may thy grave be sleepless as the bed,— 
The widow’d couch of fire, that thou hast spread ! 
Then, when thou fain would’st weary Heaven with prayer, 
Look on thine earthly victims—and despair ! 
Down to the dust !—and, as thou rott'st away, 
Even worms shalt perish on thy poisonous clay. 
But for the love I bore, and still must bear, 
To her thy malice from all ties would tear— 
Thy name—thy human name—to every eye 
The climax of all scorn should hang on high, 
Exalted o’er thy less abhorr’d compeers— 
And festering in the infamy of years. 

March 30th, 1816. 


OES 


THE WILLOW-GROVE; 
A Ballad.. 





‘* Tre dew hangs on my yellow hair, 
While wearily I pace the grove ;—- 
Cold, cold, and chilly is the air ; 
Ah! me, what can detain my love ! 


** O linger in the dark-blue sky 
Thou lovely orb, to lovers true ; 
For loud the torrent rushes by, 
And slipp’ry is the path with dew. 


‘* For oft we steal us to this grove, 
Remote from folly’s noisy throng, 
Sacred to virtue and to love! 
And breathe our-vows these wilds among. 


‘* O! what can make my lover stay ? 
He is not wont to linger long ;: 
Sweet angels guide him on his way— 
His dang’rous way, yon cliffs along.” 
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As this fair Isabella said, 
The wind sigh’d holluw thro’ the wood ; 
And mournfully its deep green shade 
Waved o’er the darkly rushing flood. 


Tumbling the yawning chasm thro’, 
The torrent burst its headlong way, 
And down the steep path damp with dew 
Her Edward’s dang’rous footing lay. 


The low’ring clouds, with angry sweep, 
Obscur’d by fits the lunar beam, 

And echoing down the sullen steep, 
The bird of night was heard to scream. 


The storm was up—the lightnings glare— 
The thunder groans with hollow sound, 
The dark grove heav’d its branches bare, 
The trembling mountains rock’d the ground. 


And ever and anon was borne 
The wail of anguish on the air ; 
And the groves deepest echoes torn 
With the wild laughter of despair. 


’Twas Isabella, luckless maid! 
Who wildly urg’d her desp’rate way, 
Till the emerging moon display’d 
Where Edward’s mangled body lay. 


The storm was o’er, the wind was still, 
The moon shed wide her wat’ry beam, 
O’er drenched valley, batter’d hill, 
O’er nodding grove, and rushing stream. 


There Edward lay, his bosom gored, 
And mangled all his beauteous face ; 

And there the maiden he adored 
Enfolds him in her cold embrace. 


Her hands were cold,—her lips were pale,— 
Her heart had ceas’d its frenzied throb ;— 
And o’er her fair form, in the gale, 
Stream’d her dark hair and blood-stain’d 
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In yonder urn, the torrent near, 

Where darkly waves the willow grove, 
They sepulchred the hapless pair— 

Yon marble stone records their love. 


And still the willow’s drooping head, 
O’er the lone spot, is seen to wave; 

And still the peasant’s tears are shed 
At the true lovers’ mournful grave. 


Thule, 1815. ORA. 
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ODE TO MELANCHOLY. 








Come! Melancholy, come! and pour 
Thy balmy sadness in my heart: 

Delusive hope shall charm no more ; 
I’ve bade her luring smiles depart. 


The ignis fatuus beam she spread ; 
Misled my feet, deceiv’d my view ; 
And in the midst of sorrow fled, 
And left me here to weep, and rue. 


O! when shall all my woes be o’er, 
And I recline on peace at last! 

When will the billows cease to roar ! 
When will the storm of life be past ! 


Say—wilt thou be my muse, and guide 
My wandering feet to woodland dells ? 

Far, far from strife, from tumult wide, 
Embosom’d where Contentment dwells ? 


O! if thou wilt, I'll tune the shell 
Responsive to thy tender tale ; 

In vain to break th’ endearing spell, 
Shall fortune smile, or joy assail. 


Fair maid, with sober step you move, 
Pensive, and sad, with heaven-cast eye ; 

¥et still your looks, your features prove, 
There is a charm in every sigh. 
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O! take me in your soothing arms ; 
O! take me to your placid breast ; 
Dispel the terror of alarms, 
And lull my every care to rest. 


Thou art not, as I’ve seen thee drawn, 
With haggard look, and streaming hair, 
Wandering in horrid wilds forlorn, 
Or chain’d with fury and despair. 


Thou dost not bear the gory steel, 
The flaming torch, the poison’d bowl ; 
Ah, no! fond maid, thou lov’st to steal 
With softer witcheries on the soul. 


Clad in the garb of calmest thought, 
The tear-drop trembling in thine eye ; 

Thy sandals are of patience wrought, 
Peace is thy hand-maid ever nigh. 


When the pale-moon, with silver beam, 
Shines through my lattice, be thou near ; 
When the faint lamp emits a gleam, 
Thou shalt embalm the falling tear. 


When evening wends along the vale, 
I'll bow to thy subduing power ; 

When the dark spirit stems the gale, 
And at the silent midnight hour, 


Thou wilt not captivate the rude, 
They never felt thy thrilling charm ; 
Nor with thy tones are they subdu’d, 
But shrink, and tremble with alarm. 


The feeling heart, the beating vein, 
The soul alive to softest love, 
These are fit objects for thy reign, 
Thy magic here, thou well canst prove, 


Then, Melancholy, come, and pour 
Thy balmy sadness in my heart : 
Delusive hope shall charm no more ; 

I’ve bade her luring smiles depart. 


LORENZO. 
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Ou! tell me that thing which more fickle appears 
Than the versatile wind, when it changes and veers ; 
Or the clouds, when disclosing their varying hue, 
Or the lover, who never stability knew : 

From London to Paris this Ignatuus flies, 

Then back with the speed of a Postman it hies ; 
Assumes some new form, puts on some fresh shape, 
And has sometimes converted a Beau to an Ape. 

On Belles too its influence seemeth so strange, 

That Modesty’s form undergoes an exchange, 

For those charms which pure Decency taught to conceal, 
This imperious thing has resolv’d to reveal ; 

But ought it, I ask, to possess such dire sway ? 

Or efface from the mind propriety’s ray ? 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 








Lorp Byron’s poetical pieces on an unfortunate family differ- 
ence having excited a more than ordinary share of curiosity, and 
more indeed than the occasion seems to warrant; there is something 
like an obligation to gratify our Readers (if such a term may be al- 
lowed) by presenting them with a correct copy of these verses, and 
the circumstances which gave rise to them; we therefore request the 
indulgence of our Correspondents for deferring the insertion of se- 
veral favours, intended for this Number, till next month. 

We have the same objection to Mr. H. D.’s poem now sent that 
we had to the one preceding. 

The Monitress, Law and Licentiousness, and other contributions, 
received, shall meet with an early attention. 

We shall be obliged to Mr. H. Finn to send us a supply of Manus- 
cript for the continuation of The Child of the Battle, as early in the 
month as possible. 

Mr. R. who has favoured us with Theatrical Contributions, will 
find a letter for him at Messrs, Dean and Munday’s, publishers of 
this work, 
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